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“THE VACANT CHAIR.” 


THE HERO AND THE AUTHOR OF THE SONG. 


By Herbert L. Fillson. 


‘* We shall meet but we shall miss him 
There will be one vacant chair: 
We shall linger to caress him, 
When we breathe our evening prayer.” 


CAN never 
forget 
the im- 

pression 

which the 
words of the 
familiar 
song, “The 

Vacant 

Saeis? 

made upon 

me the first 
time I heard 
them sung with power and feeling, — 
coming as it did soon after a great sor- 
row. They thrilled me with deepest 
and tenderest emotion, sending the 
tears stealing down my cheek, and 
taking my mind back to one who 
had gone on. It was not a painful 
sorrow, but a loving, tender remem- 
brance, which the beautiful words 
awakened. They soothed and com- 
forted the heart. Have not thou- 
sands been so impressed? Later, 
pondering upon it, I wondered who 
wrote the song and how it came 
about. I bought a copy from a music 
store near at hand, but the title-page 
had only the legend: “Words by 
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H. S. W. Music by George F. 
Root.” That was all. There was no 
other record; and I could find no ac- 
count of how the poem came into be- 
ing, nor information concerning the 
author. Inquiry in many places 
failed to gain light on the subject, un- 
til, coming from the West to Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, I learned the true 
story, and later was privileged to meet 
the author of the poem. And, strange 
as it may seem, I find that little is 
known of the poem outside of what 
might almost be termed an immediate 
circle of friends, even in Worcester, 
where one finds that it was written 
by a former Worcester man, con- 
cerning a Worcester boy, and was first 
printed in a Worcester paper. 

How many hearts throughout the 
length, not of this land only but of 
others, have swelled with emotion and 
throbbed with sympathy at the words 
of “The Vacant Chair!” What tears 
have startedat the memories they have 
awakened! One will hardly be able 
to find an American who is not famil- 
iar with the song and who has not 
softly sung the chorus: “We shall 
meet, but we shall miss him”; but it 
is hard to find a person who knows 
the authorship or history of the song. 
Coming, as we read or sing, to the 
third verse, 
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MRS. GROUT. 


MR. JONATHAN GROUT. 


Lieutenant Grout’s Father and Mother. 


‘*At our fireside, sad and lonely, 
Often will the bosom swell 
At remembrance of the story 
How our gallant Willie fell,” 


one mechanically wonders perhaps 
who “Willie” was; but I think the op- 
portunity has never been given the 
public to gain knowledge concerning 
the brave lad who, dying in the glow 
of young manhood, defending the na- 
tion’s honor, inspired “The Vacant 
Chair,” or concerning the author who 
wrote the familiar, touching lines with 
a pen laden with love and sympathy, 
little dreaming that they were to 
traverse the whole country and stand 
a lasting memorial of the bravery of 
the Union soldier and the loyalty and 
devotion of fathers, mothers and 
sweethearts. 

Written as the piece was almost at 
the beginning of the great struggle, 
it at once found its way into the hearts 
of all those who had loved ones in the 
field, and in those homes from which 
one had gone forth never to return 
the impression was deep and lasting. 
Not alone in the North were the 
words treasured, but in the Southern 
homes there were those who felt that 
the poem meant much to them,—it 
was so simple, so beautiful, so expres- 


sive of the longings of every heart in 
that hour of trial. 

The poem was first printed in the 
Worcester Spy in November, 1861, 
and was copied far and wide, until its 
fame was soon national. Later on 
the words were set to music and 
quickly found their way into foreign 
lands, and to-day the song has an in- 
ternational recognition and fame. 
Years have not dimmed its lustre; 
and while it may have appealed to a 
larger circle during the terrible times 
of the Rebellion, it is to-day received 
with as much tenderness and sung 
with as much love as when it first 
swept across the land. There are still 
vacant chairs, and must always be, in 
many homes, and it matters little 
whether they were caused by the cruel 
hand of war or not. The “vacant 
chair” can never be filled, and the 
words of the poem will ever bring 
back a flood of tender memories to 
swell the heart. “Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder,” just as it did years 
ago; and so the song of “The Vacant 
Chair” finds its place, and always will, 
in the recesses of every heart. 

Honor and recognition often come 
slowly in this crowded, busy world. 
We are ready to appreciate and ap- 
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propriate, but we are not anxious to 
look far and bestow our grateful 
thanks where they belong. “Full 
many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen,” sometimes to die neglected. 
These latter years have seen a recog- 
nition to some extent, in Massachu- 
setts at least, of the author of “The 
Vacant Chair,” Hon. Henry Steven- 
son Washburn of Boston, who is now 
advanced in years; and through him 
and others some knowledge has been 
spread of the life of the brave young 
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of great interest. Nearly all that is 
given here is printed for the first time. 
The relics from which the illustrations 
were made have never been seen be- 
fore outside the small circle of per- 
sonal friends of the possessors. There 
is a strange fascination about the 
story. As one goes through the 
faded, musty letters sent home by the 
brave lad, so full of hope, loyalty and 
devotion, he must feel that Grout was 
indeed inspired, and that his life and 
death, bringing out the poem as they 





THE 


GROUT 


MANSION 


IN WORCESTER. 


Young Grout holds the horse in the foreground, 


officer, Lieut. John William Grout of 
the 15th Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, whose heroic death inspired 
the words; but little is known of 
either among the many thousands 
who have long been familiar with the 
song. 

The investigation concerning the 
poem, its origin, its author, and its 
subject, the gallant Grout, has deeply 
interested the writer. Correspond- 
ence with old comrades and officers 
of the brave lieutenant, together with 
frequent talks with Mr. Washburn, 
has enabled me to gather many things 





did, performed a part in the rebellion 
far-reaching in its influence, a won- 
derful, inestimable mission, stimulat- 
ing thousands to renewed patriotism 
and making parents more willing to 
sacrifice their sons for a cause so just. 
It soothed many aching hearts and 
made the memory of the missing one 
sacred—transfigured him into a holy 
martyr to the cause of freedom. 
Everything connected with Grout’s 
life awakens interest. About his old 


camp chest, which has hardly been 
opened since sent home soon after his 
We 


death, his spirit seems to hover. 







































raise the cover. In- 
side the top, held in 
place by faded cloth 
straps, rest a rusty 
knife and fork, a 
large and a small 
silver spoon, black 
with mold, a broken 
corkscrew and a 
toothbrush yellow 
with age.» A check- 
erboard has_ been 
marked out with a 
pencil on the inner 
lid which covers the 
contents of the 
trunk below. Tak- 
ing this aside, we 
find things almost 
undisturbed—the 
dress coat with its 
shoulder straps, an 
officer’s fatigue cap 
with a brass trumpet 
encircling the num- 
ber “15” at the front, 
a pair of light blue 
trousers with a 
black welt down the 
sides, and many 
other articles of 
wearing apparel, 
neatly folded, but now motheaten and 
musty. Pulling out a box at the side, 
letters from loving ones at home fall 
to the floor. Reading them, one finds 
words of strength and cheer, through 
which, however, can be faintly traced 
the inconcealable anxiety. In an- 
other box, cartridges, bandages, 
buttons, needles, thread, wire and 
many odd things tell their story 
of the soldier’s camp life impres- 
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sively and_ vividly. 

Go where you 
may among Grout’s 
old comrades, their 
eyes light with a 
look of love and 
admiration when 
his name is men- 
tioned. It is not 
strange that Mr. 
Washburn was _ in- 
spired to write of 
such a lad, being as 
he was in almost 
daily contact with 
him through a com- 
panionship existing 
between Grout and 
his own eldest son. 

John William 
Grout was born in 
Worcester, Mass., 
July 25, 1843, the 
only son of Jonathan 
Grout, a well-known 
manufacturer, whose 
means and position 
enabled him to give 
his son the best edu- 
cational advantages. 
In early youth, 
Grout manifested 
love for military life in various ways, 
such as the making of swords, drill- 
ing companies of boys, and an in- 
tense love for military history. This 
spirit was, perhaps, inherited, as 
he was of the sixth generation from 
John of Sudbury, who was the grand- 
son of an English knight, and who 
distinguished himself for heroism in 
leading his townspeople triumphantly 
against the Indians in 1676, for which 
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service he was rewarded by a cap- 
taincy, then a substitute in some sort 
among the colonists for the knight- 
hood of England. It was early a 
question with Grout as to what pro- 
fession he should devote his life, and 
his tastes were not gratified until he 
entered the Highland Military Acad- 
emy at Worcester, when he at once 
realized that he had found his calling. 
He plunged ardently into the work 
and soon became the commander and 
drillmaster of the cadets, winning 
their favor by his noble, manly na- 
ture, and the esteem of the faculty by 
his skill and ai 
industry. 
Ile was con- 
scientious 
to the last 
degree, and 
when he 
broke the 
rules of the 
school, by 
whispering 
or other 
misde- 
meanor, kept 
a strict ac- 
count of it 
and at the 
end of the 
day re- 
pot te d 
truthfully to 
the teacher’s 
inquiries and took his punishment 
like a man. 

Probably no one outside of his im- 
mediate family got a deeper insight 
into the boy’s character than his old 
Sunday school teacher, Mr. B. D. 
Allen, now of Beloit, Wis. “I came 
to know not only his everyday life,” 
he writes, “but something of the 
deeper life which every boy has, but 
which he is slow to reveal to others; 
and in this way Willie came to tell 
me of those purposes which I must 
believe ripened into a consecration to 
the noblest that life can offer. Quiet, 
modest, self-reliant, forceful, when the 
time came he gave himself to his 





THE HIGHLAND MILITARY SCHOOL, WORCESTER, 
IN 1860. 


country’s service as he had previously 
given himself to his God. In each 
case there was no delay to his re- 
sponse. The lasting impression he 
made was one of character, as I have 
briefly indicated. I visited him in 
camp, and he showed me his sword 
and accoutrements and talked of the 
strife without excitement. He was 
simply doing that which came to him 
as the duty of the hour.” 

As a boy, he was boyish in his way, 
but withal serious and thoughtful. 
He entered into everything he under- 
took, heart and soul. His ingenuity 
kept him 
busy mak- 
ing numer- 
ous. things 
for his own 
amusement. 
His diary 
for 1860 
shows his 
industry. 
In it an ac- 
count of a 
wherry 
which he 
built is kept. 
Day after 
day, closely 
following 
one an- 
other, one 
finds the 
entries, 
“Worked on wherry,” “Launched 
wherry at long pond,” and so on, un- 
til the boat was a success. Records 
of how the little craft leaked at first, 
and of the sail which was too heavy, 
are all faithfully kept. In the back 
of the book there is a tabulated list 
showing every measurement, and a 
page is devoted to careful memoranda 
of the cost, from the smallest detail to 
the largest. This same industry en- 
tered into his everyday life, his studies 
and his church work. Yet he found 
time to associate with his companions 
and was fond of skating, fishing, 
swimming and all out-door sports. 
His presence impressed his comrades 
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GROUT'S DIARY, 1860. 


and he is remembered by them 
as a boy different from other boys, 
a master, one born to lead and 
instruct. 

His short life at the Military Acad- 
emy did much to prepare him for the 
work to come. In it he found a field 
which he entered with all the enthu- 
siasm of his nature. When the call 
came for loyal men, his overwhelming 
desire was to enter the army; but he 
finally consented to remain at home 
for a time at least, in response to the 
wishes of his parents, who felt that the 
war would soon be over. But later 
the cry rang through the North in 
words that could not be mistaken, and 
his wish was granted. His 
joy knew no bounds. Sud- 
denly the lad became a man. 
He felt that a great calling, 
a duty to God and man over 
which he had no control, was 
before him. With serious, 
manly enthusiasm he entered 
into the work of preparation. 
He inured himself for the <&& 
hardships of the field by ~% 
sleeping on the floor of his * 
room and eating coarse food: 
and, most of all, he looked 
to God in prayer for guid- 
ance and inspiration. Young 
as he was, he understood 









its grave responsibilities, 
its dangers, the importance 
of the question before the 
people, and the prize at 
stake. But he did not 
falter; these reflections 
only made him more stead- 
fast in his purpose. He 
told those about him that 
he had entered the service 
for victory or death. “I 
shall never surrender!” he 
said; and the fixed gleam 
in the bright eye told the 
rest. 

He was a magnificent 
lad to look upon, every 
inch a soldier in bearing 
and habit, his very pres- 
ence commanding respect and ad- 
miration. One writer says: “Of 
medium stature and symmetrical pro- 
portions, erect carriage and remark- 
ably fine and manly features, and, 
with elastic vigor and the glow 
of health, he might have been 
selected as a model for an artist.” 
The accompanying photograph, 
showing the full figure in uniform, 
is an excellent likeness; it was 
taken just before his departure for 
the front. 

Grout’s ability was at once recog- 
nized by the regiment, and he was 
commissioned second lieutenant in 
Company D of the 15th Mass. Vols., 
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what the war meant,—all of WAR-TIME ENVELOPES FROM GROUT’S CAMP CHEST. 
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making him one of the youngest 
commissioned officers in the Union 
army, for he had barely attained the 
age when his country could legally 
claim him. His first duty was as 
drillmaster, and for this he was in 
ereat demand, performing his work 
with unerring skill. After a short 
time in camp, the regiment was or- 
dered to Poolsville, Maryland. Dur- 
ing the weeks of uneventful camp life 
which followed, Grout became a gen- 
eral favorite throughout the regiment 
with both of- 
ficers and men. 
‘or several days 
previous to Oc- 
tober 20, 1861, 
rumors of a battle 
were circulated; 
but on the 2oth 
the news spread 
like wildfire 
through the camp 
that there was to 
be an engagement 
upon the follow- 
ing morning. It is 
needless to say 
that the regiment, 
composed of men 
who had never 
seen the smoke of 
battle, slept little 
that night. Soon 
alter one o’clock 
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noon drills the following day, or if the 
regiment was gone on continuous 
duty would have kept him in camp 
until its return, thus keeping him out 
of the conflict had he so desired. But 
the young officer’s enthusiasm, his 
sense of duty, his devotion to his men 
and his desire to strike the first blow 
would not let him consider such a 
thing for a moment. He _ prepared 
for the battle with perfect coolness, 
giving wise counsel to those about him 
as he did so. There has been some 
questioning of 


this statement 
from various 
sources; but the 


detail slip, which 
is reproduced, 
proves the fact be- 
yond a doubt, and 


inquiry among 
the surviving 


members’ of his 


company con- 
firms it, and it is 
discovered that 
Lieutenant Ellin- 


wood of Company 
K was detailed in 
Grout’s place as 
officer of the 
guard. 

It had been re- 
ported that there 
was a rebel camp 


on the morning of LIEUTENANT GROUT. on the Virginia 
the 21 st the first From a miniature painting in the possession of Camp side some miles 
‘“ 9 . Willie Grout, Sons of Veterans, Worcester, Mass. . cS 

long roll” which back, and it was 


the boys of the 15th had ever 
heard broke the oppressive stillness. 
It did not take them many min- 
utes to get into line. It so happened 
that Grout was detailed for duty on 
the 21st as officer of the guard, which 
would necessitate his remaining in 
camp; but, learning the news, he lost 
no time in getting excused in order 
that he might enter the fight. His 
duties as officer of the guard would 
have kept him in camp from nine 
o'clock on the morning of the 21st 
(the day of the battle) and would have 
excused him from duty until the after- 


the purpose of General Stone to sur- 
prise and capture it. A definite plan 
of action had been laid out, which it is 
not the purpose of this article to give 
save in a general way. The details 
have been amatter of much discussion. 
Hardly two men tell the same story. 
The troops were to be split into two 
divisions. The first, under Colonel 
Devens, was to cross the river and 
surprise the Confederate camp; the 
second, under Colonel Ward, was to 
be stationed on the Maryland shore at 
a position where it could command 
with light field pieces the slope lead- 
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ing up to “Smart’s mill,” 
on the Virginia shore, to 
which Devens was to fall 
back in case he became 
hard pressed, and where he 
could be _ protected by = 
Ward’s detachment until vad 
he could be reénforced or 
make his way back across 
the river. But soon after | 
Devens got into trouble, 
Ward received word that 
Devens needed assistance. 
Ward replied that his 


orders were to remain Sa yee 


where he was: but, as the 
need seemed urgent, he 
sent word to headquarters 
that he should cross the 
river in half an hour unless orders 
to the contrary were received; 
and, as there was no reply, he 
took his command over at the end of 
that time and joined Devens. He 
was of little assistance, and his com- 
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THE HEADING OF GROUT’S COMMISSION FROM GOVERNOR 


ANDREW. 


ing cut off the possibility of a retreat 
to the mill for protection. 

Let us follow Devens’s division, for 
Grout was with that. Not long after 
the roll came the order to forward; 
and out into the night the soldiers 
marched, on to a certain death, many 
of them as hopefully and as bravely 
as any regiment ever moved. The 
camp was some four miles distant from 
the Potomac shore which was soon 
reached. The faint rays of approach- 
ing dawn had begun to appear in the 
east. The means for crossing the 
river were entirely inadequate. Har- 
rison Island lies opposite the place 
where the soldiers stood. The river 
at this point is about three quarters 
of a mile wide, and the island lies 
about two-thirds of the distance from 
the Maryland shore, half a mile away. 
Great flat mud scows were the only 
means provided to take the troops, 
nearly 1,000 of them, across the river. 
There were not more than half a 
dozen of these clumsy things at that, 
each of which might hold eighty men. 
These were to be filled, poled across 
to the island, and then returned for 
other loads. After all the men had 
been landed on the island they were 
to be transferred to the mainland 
beyond in the same way. Under the 
best of conditions the prospect of get- 
ting the whole command across was 
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not a promising one. The river was 
high, swollen by recent rains, and the 
current was very strong. This made 
it necessary for the boats to be started 
at a point some distance above the 
island, otherwise they would be car- 
ried far below by the current. So the 
men dragged the heavy boats up to 
the proper point and slowly and labo- 
riously poled their way across. Then 
they were obliged to carry the scows 
up the shore of the island a sufficient 
distance to allow for the return to the 
right place. After the troops had all 
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given and that the rebels would re- 
enforce themselves in every possible 
way and come down upon him, Dev- 
ens formed the troops into line with 
all possible haste. By the greatest 
effort several of the men succeeded in 
dragging two small fieldpieces up the 
rude pathway, which were wheeled in- 
to position in front of the line, at the 
right. The prospect was not a pleas- 
ant one. The troops had crossed the 
river with the idea of surprising a 
rebel camp beyond, but they now 
found themselves awaiting an attack, 









been landed on not deeming it 
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advanced _ before Offe hundred yards 
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reached their des- tel tirely surrounded 
tination. Ate -—@ by woods. There 

Here another was not a long 
obstacle presented ; to wait; the © skir- 
itself. ‘ Ball’s By order of of mishers were soon 


Bluff rose straight 
up a hundred feet, 
so steep that no 
man with equip- 
ments could climb 
it Finally a 





driven in, and the 
fight was on in 
earnest. 

It was not a 
long fight and 
does not rank in 





beaten way ex- 

tending diagonally up the bluff 
was found, evidently a path which 
the animals pastured on the land 
above used to descend to the 
river for water. The boats were sent 
to the island in charge of a few men, 
and up the steep embankment the 
forces started, having to scramble in 
order to make the ascent. In the 
meantime the skirmishers, sent out to 
reconnoitre, had run pellmell into a 
company of Confederate cavalry. A 
sharp fight ensued, in which the rebels 
were repulsed, and the skirmishers 
fell back to the officers and reported. 
Knowing that the alarm would be 


history as a great 
battle. There were no _ brilliant 
charges, no hand to hand conflicts. 
The Union forces were at a great 
disadvantage. The rebels concealed 
in the woods did deadly work with- 
out exposing themselves to any 
extent, and they filled the trees 
with sharpshooters, who added to 
the destruction. It was a trying 
place to put old soldiers, to say 
nothing of new men; but the boys of 
the 15th were game and they fought 
like tigers. Every now and then one 
of the rebel sharpshooters would tum- 
ble from his tree, pierced by a well- 
aimed bullet. But the peril of the 
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RATION LIST KEPT BY LIEUTENANT GROUT. 


His omission of the 2st, doubtless by mistake, in writing down the days of the month, is, when it is 
remembered that on that day he was shot, a strange coincidence. 


situation became more and more ap- 
parent. 

It is here that we begin to see 
Grout’s character, his courage and 
self-control. His coolness astonished 
the nfén about him and his bravery 
encouraged them to renewed efforts. 
He had been ordered to stand his 
ground until the command came to 
advance or retreat. The _ bullets 
rained like hail, the air was dense 


with smoke, and the whistling of rifle 
balls and the roar of musketry 
drowned every other sound. One 
man of Company D went down, and 
the young lieutenant remarked upon 
it coolly as he stepped up to Captain 
Studley, near at hand; then another, 
and another, and so on in rapid suc- 
cession, until they lay piled in heaps 
on every side. The woods were 


swarming with rebels, the fire grew 
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THE TELEGRAM ANNOUNCING GROUT’S DEATH. 


4 
more intense every moment. But 


calm and unmoved as if upon the drill 
field was our hero. He seemed to 
bear a charmed life. While men fell 
on every side he escaped unharmed, 
moving here and there, speaking 
words of encouragement, giving such 
aid as he could and seeing that the 
wounded were carried to the rear. 
The men, realizing their almost help- 
less condition, were anxious to act, 
either to advance:or retreat. To 
stand where they were was little short 
of death. Retreat was impossible, 
with the steep bank at the rear and 


no means for crossing the river. The 
woods at the front and _ sides were 
lined with rebels. Ward’s detach- 


ment had joined in the fight, and 
Smart’s mill offered no protection. 

Finally the order came to retreat, 
and Grout led his men as best he 
could down the embankment towards 
the river. The retreat was general. 
With a terrific yell the rebels fol- 


lowed, swarming up to the edge of the 
bluff like bees. For a moment re- 
sistance was offered, and some of the 
men kept their guns and fought to the 
end; but many of the soldiers dropped 
their arms and tumbled down to the 
water’s edge, mad with fright. There 
was little or no protection on the shore 
and no way of crossing the river. 
Only a few small boats were on the 
shore. Later one or two of the clumsy 
scows were brought over; but to cross 
in either, under the relentless fire, 
seemed certain death. Some of the 
men crept into the woods to hide; 
others dashed frantically up and down 
the shore; a few were powerless to 
move; such as could swim sprang in- 
to the river and started for the island 
a quarter of a mile away, with the 
bullets splashing about them as they 
went. It was here that the terrible 
slaughter, hardly equaled in the Re- 
bellion, took place. The men were 
at the mercy of their pursuers on the 
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bluff above, who shot them down like 
dogs while they stood on the shore, 
while they were crossing in the boats, 
or were in the water swimming for 
liberty. 

And the Worcester boy! Calm, 
cool, courageous, he moved about 
among the distracted men, his sword 
drawn, his step firm, his face aglow 
with a light almost divine, apparently 
oblivious to the turmoil about him. 
It was a time that tried men’s souls. 
Those who had never known fear were 
dumb. Here, there, everywhere, 
Grout seemed to be. “Boys, we 
can’t surrender!” he cried to his men. 
“Take care of yourselves as best you 
can. God be with you!” He occu- 
pied himself with preparing to send 
the wounded and helpless across in 
the almost useless boats; and after 
having crossed with one load to see 
men shot beside him on the trip 
returned for others; but the deadly 
fire made it necessary to abandon the 
boats. Seeing that further effort was 
useless he reported to Colonel Dev- 
ens: “Is there anything more I can do, 
Colonel,—anything more that can be 
done for the men?” The reply came: 
“Nothing, nothing. Take care of 
yourself.” 





“THE VACANT CHAIR.” 


All this while the ceaseless fire 
from above was doing its awful work. 
Death was on every hand. The rebels 
were constantly increasing in num- 
bers. To remain on the shore meant 
death or captivity. Throwing aside 
all encumbrances, Grout plunges in- 
to the water and with two companions 
strikes out for the island. The bul- 
lets fall like raindrops on every side. 
He is swimming with a firm, confident 
stroke; but the current carries him a 
little apart from the others. The dis- 
tance is more than half covered. 
Look!—he falters for a moment, and 
a little shudder runs through his 
frame; but he does not cry out. Turn- 
ing a pale, determined face to his 
nearest companion he says slowly 
and quietly: “Tell Company D, I 
could have reached the shore—but— 
I’m shot—I must sink.” A moment 
he struggles feebly; the light vanishes 
from his eye; the strong hand is help- 
less; an eddy through which the bub- 
bles rise marks the place where he 
was a moment before—as the bullets 
whir and sputter. 

For some weeks the waters refused 
to give up the treasured body; but 
finally it was found at the chain bridge 
some miles below, and later identified, 
after having been buried with five 
others. Back to the home of child- 
hood it came, and, followed by a sor- 
rowing city, was placed in the grave 
at Rural cemetery, as a roar of mus- 
ketry sounded the final salute and 
tearful faces spoke of reverence and 
love. 

But who can say that his mission 
was ended? The Heart of the Com- 
monwealth mourned its early loss; a 
father and mother were’ broken- 
hearted; but on the scroll of history 
in glowing letters the gallant Grout 
had written a lesson of patriotism, of 
bravery, which was for all time to in- 
spire men to be loyal and true. His 
death brought out “The Vacant 
Chair.” Had it done only this, was 





not his place in the war for freedom 
a great one? 
No one was in keener sympathy 
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with the sorrowing parents than the 
author of the poem. “The writing of 
‘The Vacant Chair,’ ” says Mr. Wash- 
burn, “was entirely unpremeditated. 
It grew out of the interest I took in 
Grout as a promising young officer, 
the intimate companion of my son. 
Deploring deeply his death at the very 
threshold of a military career, and 
knowing that he would be missed so 
tenderly at the 
fireside and_ table 
of his family on 
the approaching 
Thanksgiving day, 
[ wrote as if it had 
been my boy, and 
because I could not 
help it. Musing 
upon the matter 
in a retired walk, 
a short distance 
from my residence, 
I jotted down the 


words as they 
came to me and 
copied them = as 
they now stand, 
with hardly a 
verbal alteration. 


I gave the verses 
to the Worcester 
Spy, bearing sim- 
ply my _ initials, 
‘H. S. WY I had 
no thought of the 
poem attaining 
the popularity 
has enjoyed. The 
fearful loss of 
more than 300 
brave fellows sustained by the 15th 
Massachusetts regiment alone, in- 
cluding Lieutenant Grout, prob- 
ably the youngest commissioned of- 
ficer in the Union army, sent a thrill 
of sorrow into thousands of homes 
from which there had gone forth the 
true and the brave to face the possi- 
bilities of a similar fate in subsequent 
engagements. Into these homes ‘The 
V soon found its way. 


G. 


Vacant Chair’ 
\mong others it met the eye of Mr. 
George F. Root, who set it to music. 


VACANT CHAIR.” 





it BUST OF GROUT PLACED IN THE CLASSICAL 
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He had no correspondence with me 
concerning it, probably not knowing 
who I was or where I might be found. 
Shortly after it was published I called 
at his store in Chicago and introduced 
myself to him. He expressed pleas- 
ure in seeing me and spoke in com- 
plimentary terms of the poem and the 
impression it seemed to be making. 
Referring to the ownership of the 
poem, he remarked 
that as I had not 
taken out a copy- 
right for it 

thereby legally 
waived all claim to 
it as my property. 
And so it has 
come to pass that 
I have not from 
the great number 
which have been 
sold received any 
pecuniary consid- 
eration. The sheet 
as it lay before us 
then bore the in- 
scription: ‘Words 
by H. S. W.— 
Music by George 
F, Root.’ He did 
not know me till 
then, and simply 
followed the copy 
of the song from 
the newspapers of 
the day, which was 
perhaps all he 
would be expected 
to do. I did not 
ask him to print in 
subsequent issues my name in full, 
presuming he would naturally, now 
he had come to know me, attend to 
this matter; but probably owing to the 
busy life he led it was overlooked, and 
up to this day it remains: ‘Words by 
H. S. W.,’ except in some cases where 
the ‘H’ has been substituted for an 
‘N’ reading: ‘Words by N. S. W’ The 
result has been that apart from the 
immediate circle of my friends I have 
not been generally known as the 
author of the poem, and Mr. Root 


“THE VACANT 


in 
Mowy dt Warbiluns, director of several financial and 


has in more than one instance, with- 
out his knowledge I am sure, had the 
credit of both words and music,— 
notably in the first edition of songs 
of the war published by Oliver Dit- 
son, a dozen or more years ago. 
When attention was called to it the 
proper correction was of course made 
at once, but a thousand copies had 
then been sold and scattered through 
the country.” 

Thus the tells his story. 
Four-score years and three have 
gathered around Mr. Washburn’s 
pathway, and now, in the evening of 
life, he is privileged to enjoy a well- 
deserved leisure, which affords him 
increasing opportunity to give time 
to his literary interests. His life has 
not been devoted to poetry. He has 
been actively engaged in business 
pursuits; his moments of recreation 
only have been spent in transferring 
his thoughts to paper. For about 


author 


CHAIR.” 


thirty years, he was engaged in 
the manufacture of wire,—first 
in Quinsigamond village, 
Worcester, the business which 
he then founded being finally 
merged into the Washburn and 
Moen Manufacturing Company, 
the largest concern of its kind in 
the world; later, for a dozen or 
more years, as manager of the 
Shawmut Wire Works, East 
Boston. He has always taken 
a lively interest in matters of 
public concern. He was_ for 
four years president of the 
Worcester County Mechanics 
Association, and during that 
time the Mechanics Hall was 
built, Mr. Washburn laying the 
corner stone, and delivering the 
dedicatory address at its com- 
pletion. In Boston he was a 
member of the school board 
nine years. In 1871 and 1872 
he was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in 1873 and 1874 

the Senate. He was a 


benevolent organizations; and 
for a time president of the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston. Later he went 


GEORGE F. ROOT. 


The composer of the music for ‘‘ The Vacant Chair.’’ 
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“THE VACANT CHAIR,” IN THE HANDWRIT- 
ING OF ITS AUTHOR. 


abroad in its behalf to investigate the 
workings of life and accident assur- 
ance, spending three years in Great 
Britain, France and Germany. His 
able reports were published generally 
by the insurance press throughout 
the country. He occasionally con- 
tributed articles to the secular and 
religious press upon matters of 
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general interest. 
past he has 
engaged in 


For some years 
not been  activety 
business; and_ these 
latter years have been _particu- 
larly fruitful. It has been during 
this period that some of the best 
things have come from his _ pen. 
Some of these have irom time to 
time found their way into leading 
religious and secular publications; but 
gradually a pile of manuscript had 
accumulated in his desk which few 
outside the circle of his close friends 
had ever seen. Some two years ago, 
yielding to the repeated wishes of 
these friends, he consented to compile 
his principal works into a volume; 
and as a result last year Messrs. Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company of Boston 
published “The Vacant Chair and 
Other Poems.” The reception of the 
volume has been a warm one, and as 
time goes on the author of “The Va- 
cant Chair” will find the place he de- 
serves, well up among the best of 
those who write strong, earnest and 
tender poetry. Many of the poems 
are upon the war; but the range is 
wide, covering nearly the whole field 
of that human experience which has 
passed before the venerable author’s 
eyes. “The Vacant Chair” is not his 
only and perhaps is not his best 
poem; the little book contains many 
more poems as full as that of love and 
sympathy. Mr. Washburn’s length- 
ening years are being spent in the 
delightful suburban home of his 
laughter, in the Aberdeen district, 
in Boston. Like the bright sunset of 
a perfect day is the drawing to a close 
of this noble and useful life. All 
about him the radiance of his life is 
cast, and its warm influence felt, an 
influence which will only grow 
brighter as it is remembered in the 
future. 





TWO ROADS THAT 


MEET IN SALEM. 


By Arthur Willis Colton, 


x 
HE Salem road is a very 
dusty road. Perhaps 
it is not really any 
dustier than other 
roads, but it ‘ts 
straighter than most 
roads about Hagar,—you can see 
more of it at a time, and in that way 
you can see more dust. Along this 
road one day many years ago came 
Dr. Wye of Salem in his buggy, 
which leaned over on one side; and 
the dust was all over the buggy-top, 
all over the big, gray, plodding horse, 
and all over the doctor’s hat and coat. 
Very tired and drowsy was the doctor, 
but you would not have suspected it, 
for he was a red-faced, sturdy man, 
with a beard cut square, as if he 
never compromised with anything. 
He sat up straight and solid, so as not 
to compromise with the tipping of 
the buggy. 

“Come, Billy,” said the doctor, 
nonsense, now.” 

He prided himself on being a strict 
man, who would put up with no non- 
sense, but everyone knew better. 
Billy, the gray horse knew as well as 
anyone. 

“Come now, Billy, get along.” 

Just at this moment a tall, dusty, 
blackbearded man rose up beside the 
road, and Billy stopped immediately, 
—which was nonsense, of course. 

A large pack lay against the bank. 

“You ain’t seen a yeller dog?” 

“No,” said the doctor gruffly. 
was provoked with Billy. 
aren’t any yellow dogs around here. 

“He hadn’t no tail,” persisted the 
stranger wistfully. “And there were 
a boy a-holdin’ him. He chopped it 
off when he were little.” 

“Who chopped it off?” 

“Hev? He’s a little cuss, but the 
dog’s a good dog.” 
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“Get up, Billy,” growled the doctor. 
“All boys are little cusses. I haven’t 
seen any yellow dog. Nonsense! I 
wonder he didn’t ask if I’d seen the 
tail.” 

But somehow the doctor could not 
get rid of the man’s wistful face, and 
he found himself looking along the 
roadside for boys that were distinctly 
“little cusses” and yellow dogs with- 
out tails, all the rest of the day. 

In the evening twilight he drove 
into Salem village. Very cool and 
pleasant looked the little white house 
among the trees. Mother Wye stood 
on the porch in her white apron and 
cap, watching for him; and the doc- 
tor*thought—what he did not try to 
express in words—that, even allow- 
ing for all drawbacks such as Salem 
roads and nonsensical people, he was 
tolerably well off. It occurred to 
him too, as he came up from the 
barn, that Mother Wye was flying 
signals of distress—if the word were 
not too strong—that she was even 
agitated. He tramped up the steps 
reassuringly. 

“Oh,” whispered Mother Wye, 
“vou’ve no idea, Ned! There’s a boy 
and a dog, a very large dog, my dear, 
on the back steps.” 

“Well,” said the doctor gallantly, 
“they’ve no business to be anywhere 
frightening my little mother. We'll 
tell them to do something else,— 
won’t we?” The doctor tramped 
sturdily around to the back steps, 
Mother Wye following much com- 
forted. 

The dog was actually a yellow dog 
without any tail to speak of—a large, 
genial-looking dog, nevertheless; the 
boy, a black-eyed boy, very grave and 
indifferent, with a face somewhat thin 
and long. “Without doubt,” thought 
the doctor, “a little cuss. Hullo,” he 
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said aloud, “I met a man looking for 
you.” 

* The boy scrutinized him with set- 
tled gravity. “He’s not much ac- 
count,” he said calmly. “I’d rather 
stay here.” 

“Oh, you would!” grumbled the 
doctor. “Must think | want some- 
body around all the time to frighten 
this lady. Nice folks you are, you 
and your dog.” 

The boy turned quickly and took 
off his cap. “I beg your pardon, 
madam,” he said with a smile that 
was singularly sudden and winning. 
The action was so elderly and sedate, 
so very courtly, surprising and in- 
congruous, that the doctor slapped 
his knee and laughed uproariously; 
and Mother Wye went through an 
immediate revulsion, to feel herself 
permeated with motherly desires. 
The boy went on unmoved. 

“He’s an easy dog, ma’am. His 
name’s Poison, but he never does 
anything” ;—which started the doctor 
off again. 


“They said you wanted a boy.” 


“Ah,” said the 
grave, “that’s true; 
the boy.” 

The boy seemed to think 
plainly mistaken. 

“Stuff!” growled the doctor, “I 
want a boy I can send all around the 
country. I know a dozen boys that 
know the country, and that I know 
all about. I don’t want you. Be- 
sides,” he added, “he said you were a 
little cuss.” 

The boy paid no attention to the 
last remark. “I'll find it out. Other 
boys are thick-headed.” 

“That’s true,” the doctor admitted; 
“they are thick-headed.” Indeed 
this young person’s serenity and con- 
fidence quite staggered him. A new 
diplomatic idea seemed to occur to 
the young person. He turned to 
Mother Wye and said gravely: 

“Will you pull Poison’s ear, ma’am, 
so he’ll know it’s all right?” 

Mother Wye, with some trepida- 
tion, pulled Poison’s ear, and Poison 


doctor, growing 
but you’re not 


him 
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wagged the whole back end of him- 
self to make up for a tail, signifying 
things that were amicable, while the 
doctor tugged at his beard and ob- 
jected to nonsense. 

“Well, young man, we'll see what 
you have to say for yourself. Tut! 
tut! mother,”—to Mrs. Wye’s mur- 
mur of remonstrance,—“we'll have 
no nonsense. This is a_ practical 
matter”; and he tramped sturdily 
into the house, followed by the seri- 
ous boy, the amicable dog and the 
appeased, in fact the quite melted, 
Mother Wye. 

“Now, boy,” said 
“what’s your name?” 

“Jack.” 

“Jack what? Is that other fellow 
your father?” 

“T reckon maybe he is,” returned 
Jack with a gloomy frown. “His 
name’s Baker. He peddles.” 

The doctor tugged at his beard and 
muttered that “at any rate there ap- 
peared to be no nonsense about it. 
But he’s looking for you,” he said. 
“He'll take you away.” 

“He’s looking for the dog,” said 
Jack calmly. ‘He can’t have him.” 


the doctor, 
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The East End road, which circles 
the eastern end of the Cattle Ridge, 
is not at all like the Salem road. It 
is cleaner and cooler, to begin with, 
but that is a superficial matter. It 
passes through thick woods, dips into 
gullies and changes continually, 
while along the Salem road there is 
just the smoky haze on the meadows 
and dust in the chalices of the flow- 
ers; there too the distance blinks 
stupidly and speculation comes to 
nothing. But the real point is this. 
The Salem road leads straight to 
Hagar and stops there. The East 
End road goes over somewhere 
among the northern hills and splits 
up into innumerable side roads, roads 
that lead to doorways, roads that run 
into footpaths and dwindle away in 
despair, roads of which it must be 
said with sorrow that there was doubt 
in Salem whether they ever ended or 
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led anywhere. Hence arose the tale 
that all things which were strange 
and new, at least all things which 
were to be feared, came into Salem 
over the East End road; just as in 
Hagar they came down from the 
Cattle Ridge and went away to the 
south beyond Windlass Mountain. 
Along this road, a month later 
than the last incident, came the black- 
bearded peddler with his pack, whis- 
tling; and indeed his pack, though 
large, seemed to weigh singularly 
little; also the peddler seemed to be 
in a very peaceful frame of mind. 
And along this road too came the 
plodding gray horse, with the seri- 
ous boy driving, and the yellow dog 
in the rear; all at a pace which slowly 
but surely overtook the _ peddler. 
The peddler, reaching a quiet place 
where a bank of ferns bordered the 
brushwood, sat down and waited, 


whistling. The dog, catching sight 
of him, came forward with a rush, 
wagging the back end of himself; 
the gray 


and Billy, 
gently to a standstill. 

“How goes it?” said the peddler, 
pausing a moment in his whistling. 
“Pretty good?” 

“Mostly.” 

The peddler took a cigar-case from 
his pocket, a cigar wrapped in tin 
foil from the case, and lay back lazily 
among the ferns, putting his long 
thin hands behind his head. “My 
notion was,” he murmured, “that it 
would take a month, a month would 
be enough.” 

The serious boy said nothing, but 
sat with his chin on his fists looking 
down the road meditatively. 

“My notion was,” went on the 
peddler, “that a doctor’s boy, particu- 
larly that doctor’s boy, would get into 
all the best houses around—learn the 
lay of things tolerably neat. That 
was my notion. Good notion, wasn’t 
it, Jack?” Jack muttered a subdued 
assent. The peddler glanced at him 
critically. ‘For instance now, that 
big square house on the hill north of 
Hagar.” 


horse, came 
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Jack shook his head. “Nothing in 
it. Old man, name Map, rich 
enough, furniture done up in cloth, 
valuables stored in Hamilton; clock 
or two maybe; nothing in it.” 

“Ah,” said the other, ‘just so”; and 
again he glanced critically through his 
hali-closed eyes. “But there are 
others.” Again Jack muttered a 
subdued assent. 

“Good?” 

“Good enough.” 

The apparent peddier smoked, 
quite at his ease among the ferns, 
and seemed resolved that the boy 
should break the silence next. 

“Are you banking on this business, 
dad?” said the latter finally. 

“Ah—why, no, Jack, not really. 
It’s a sort of notion, I admit.” He 
lifted one knee lazily over the other. 
“I’m not shoving you, Jack. State 
the case.” A long silence followed, 
to which the conversation of the two 
seemed well accustomed. 

“T never knew anything like that 
down there,” nodding in the direction 
of Salem. “Those people.—It’s dif- 
ferent.” 

“That’s so,” assented the apparent 
peddler critically. “I reckon it is. 
\Ve make a point not to be low. 
Polish is our strong point, Jack. 
ut we’re not in society. We are 
not, in a way, on speaking terms with 
society.” 

“Tt ain’t that.” 

“Tsn’t,” corrected the other gently. 
“Tsn’t, Jack. But I rather think it 
18." 

“Well,” said Jack, “it’s different, 
and,”—with gloomy decision,—“‘it’s 
better.” 

The apparent peddler whistled no 
more, but lay back among the ferns 
and gazed up at the drooping leaves 
overhead. The gray horse whisked 
at the wood-gnats and looked around 
now and again inquiringly. The yel- 
low dog cocked his head on one side 
as if he had an opinion worth listen- 
ing to if it were only called for. 

“T suppose now,” said the apparent 
peddler softly, “I suppose now 
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they’re pretty cosy. 
say prayers.” 

“You bet.” 

“You mean that they do, Jack. I 
suppose,” he went on dreamily, “I 
suppose the old lady has white hair 
and knits stockings.” 

“She does that,” said Jack enthusi- 
astically, “and pincushions and mats.” 

“And pincushions and ~ mats. 
That’s so.” 

The lowing of cattle came up to 
them from hidden meadows below; 
for the afternoon was drawing near 
its close and the cattle were uneasy. 
The chimney and roof of a farmhouse 
were just visible through a break in 
the sloping woods. The smoke that 
mounted from the chimney seemed 
to linger lovingly over the roof, like 
a symbol of peace, blessing the hearth 
from which it came. The senti- 
mental outcast puffed his excellent 
cigar meditatively, now and again 
taking it out to remark, “Pincushions 
and mats!” indicating the constancy 
of his thoughts. 

The serious boy motioned in the 
direction of Salem. “I think [ll stay 
there,” he said. “It’s better.” 

“Reckon I know how you 
Jack,—know how you feel. 
me my lowly thatched cottage, 
and that sort of thing.” After a 
longer silence still, he sat up and 
threw away his cigar. “Well, Jack, 
if you see your way—a—if I were 
you, Jack,” he said slowly, “I 
wouldn’t go half and half; I’d go the 
whole bill. Id turn on the hose and 
inquire for the ten commandments, 
that’s what I’d do.” He came and 
leaned lazily on the carriage wheel. 
“That isn’t very plain. It’s like this. 
You don’t exactly abolish the old 
man; you just imagine him comfort- 
ably buried; that’s it, comfortably 
buried, with an epitaph,—flourishy, 
Jack, flourishy, stating’—here his 
eyes roamed meditatively along 
3illy’s well padded spine—“stating, 
in a general way, that he made a 
point of polish.” 

The serious 


I suppose they 


feel, 


Give 


boy’s lip trembled 
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slightly. He seemed to be seeking 
some method of expression. Finally 
he said: “I'll trade knives with you, 
dad. It’s six blades”; and the two 
silently exchanged knives. 

Then Billy, the gray horse, plodded 
down the hill through the woods, and 
the apparent peddler plodded up. 
At one turn in the road can be seen 
the white houses of Salem across the 
valley; and here he paused, leaning 
on the single pole that guarded the 
edge. After a time he roused him- 


self again, swung his pack to his 
shoulder and disappeared over the 
crest of the hill whistling. 


The shadows deepened swiftly in 
the woods; they lengthened in the 
open valley, filling the hollows, 
climbed the hill to Salem, and made 
dusky Dr. Wye’s little porch and his 
tiny office duskier still. The office 
was so tiny that portly Judge Carter 
of Gilead seemed nearly to fill it, leav- 
ing small space for the doctor. For 
this or some other reason the doctor 
seemed uncomfortable, quite op- 
pressed and borne down, and re- 
monstrating with the oppression. 
The judge was a man of some 
splendor, with gold eyeglasses and 
cane. 

“There really is no doubt about it,” 
he was saying, with a magnificent 
finger on the doctor’s knee, “no doubt 
at all.” 

The conversation seemed to be 
most absorbing. The doctor pulled 
his beard abstractedly and frowned. 

The serious boy drove by outside 
in the dusk, and after a while came 
up from the barn. He sat down on 
the edge of the porch to think things 
over, and the judge’s voice rolled on 
oracularly. Jack hardly knew yet 
what his thoughts were; and this was 
a state of mind that he was not ac- 
customed to put up with, because 
muddle-headedness was a thing that 
he especially despised. “You don’t 
exactly abolish the old man,” he kept 
hearing the peddler say; “you just 
imagine him comfortably buried— 
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with an 
ing—” 

“Clever, very,” said the judge. 
“Merriwether was telling me— 
won’t catch him, too clever— Merri- 
wether says—remarkable— interest- 
ing scamp, very.” The doctor 
growled some inaudible objection. 

“Why did he show himself!” ex- 
claimed the judge. ‘Why, see here. 
Observe the refined cleverness of it! 
It roused your interest, didn’t it? It 
was unique, amusing. Chances are 
ten to one you wouldn’t have taken 
the boy without it. Why, look 
here—” 

“Stuff!”’— Here the .doctor raised 
his voice angrily. “The boy ran 
away from him, of course.” 

“Maybe, doctor, maybe,” said the 
judge soothingly. “But there are 
other things—looks shady—con- 
sider the man is known. Danger- 
ous, doctor, dangerous, very. You 
ought to be careful.” Then the 


epitaph —flourishy —stat- 


words were a mere murmur. 
Jack sat still on the porch, with his 


chin on his hands. Overhead the 
nighthawks called, and now and then 
one came down with a whiz of 
swooping wings. Presently he heard 
the chairs scrape; he rose, slipped 
around to the back porch and into the 
kitchen. 


The little bronze clock in the din- 
ing room had just told its largest stint 
of hours,—and very hard work it 
made of it. It was a great trial to the 
clock to have to rouse itself and 
bluster so. It did not mind tell- 
ing time in a quiet way. But then, 
every profession has its trials. It 
settled itself again to stare with 
round, astonished face at the table in 
the centre of the room. 

Jack sat at the table by a dim lamp, 
the house dark and silent all around 
him, writing a letter. He leaned his 
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head down almost on a level with the 
paper. 

“T herd him and you,” he wrote in 
a round hand with many blots. “I 
lied and so did he I mean dad. I can 
lie good. Dad sed I must learn the 
ten comandments. The ten com- 
andments says diferent things. 
You neednt be afrad. There dont 
anithing happen cep to me. I do 
love Mother Wye tru.” And _ here 
his head sank lower till it lay on his 
arm, while the clock went on telling 
the time in the way that it liked to do, 
tick-tick-tick. 

And then,—“Jack,” whispered 
some one softly, some one with white 
hair who glided in unseen save by the 
clock, which told nothing except 
time. Mother Wye bent over, put 
her arms around him and looked 
down at the paper. “What is it, 
Jack?” He started at the sound, and 
then, because he understood things 
quickly, dropped his head again on 
his arm. “I know another com- 
mandment, Jack, that makes them 
all say the same thing,—a new 
commandment, ‘that ye love one 
another.’ You will stay, won’t you, 
Jack?” 

And there in the little room dimly 
lit, while overhead the doctor slept a 
troubled sleep, and in Gilead Judge 
Carter slept a sound sleep of good 
digestion, Jack learned something of 
the sweetness that this world does 
certainly hold, so secretly. What 
the apparent peddler was doing I 
have no idea. Far off beneath the 
moon the Salem road led westward 
straight to Hagar, and stopped, and 
the moonlight lay over it all the way; 
but the East End road led through 
the shadows and deep night over 
among the northern hills, and split 
up into many roads, some of which 
did not seem ever to end or lead 
anywhere. 
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By Raymond L. Bridgman. 


HEN Henry M. 
Set SS | Whitney ex- 
6A VSS A) amined in 1890, at 

ADENGE= the West End in- 

enV vestigation, by the 
utr House committee 
yl" of) the Massachu- 
setts legislature, he was asked the 
following question: “Do you state, 
then, that your corporation, as an 
applicant for legislation here at the 
State House, finds such a condition 
of things that a regular body of men, 
known commonly as the lobby, stands 
between the legislature and appli- 
cants for legislation, and that, in 
order to avoid having opposition in 
the legislature, it is necessary to re- 
tain them?” To which he replied: 
“That was my view of the case en- 
tirely.” Mr. Whitney testified fur- 
ther that he believed that the employ- 
ment of those men was necessary in 
order to give his corporation that fair 
standing before the legislature which 
it ought to have and that if he could 
have presented his arguments to 
either the Senate or House he should 
not have felt obliged to employ the 
lobby. 

The West End affair was put be- 
fore the Massachusetts public more 
thoroughly than any other lobby case, 
except perhaps that for the division 
of the town of Beverly. It is typical 
of other cases which have occurred at 
the State House before and since 
1890, and it is well worth while to 
examine further this statement of 
Mr. Whitney. 

In the list of men hired by the 
\West End company to promote the 
passage of the West End bill were 
fifteen who may properly be classed 
as lobbyists,—that is, men who 
openly made it their business to work 
for hire to favor or to oppose the pas- 
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sage of bills through the legislature. 
\t least tenof these men probably had 
no other occupation of importance. 
ut there were also employed by the 
West End twenty-one other men who 
were expected to render service to 
the company in the passage of its bill 
or to refrain from helping the oppo- 
sition to it. The fifteen included one 
man who is usually employed by the 
anti-cruelty society, one who was 
then also the representative of a well- 
known association of business men, 
one who was wholly superannuated 
and who probably never affected a 
vote, and others whose influence with 
the legislature was doubtless abso- 
lutely worthless. On the other hand, 
the leading counsel of the West End 
was an ex-president of the Senate, 
and many men were evidently em- 
ployed for the prestige of their names. 
In the list were a Democratic ex- 
governor of Massachusetts, a leading 
and popular Democratic lawyer of 
Boston, the chairman of the Repub- 
lican state committee, an ex-secretary 
of the Democratic state committee, a 
former prominent candidate for the 
Republican nomination for lieuten- 
ant governor and then widely known 
in business and political circles, five 
Republican ex-representatives, some 
of them of recent service, a leading 
Democratic ex-senator, a Republican 
ex-senator, a Republican ex-gov- 
ernor, a Republican ex-speaker, and 
others active in politics or likely to be 
valuable in secret work. The class of 
the twenty-one is far more signifi- 
cant than the class of fifteen; and it 
is because these two classes illustrate 
the situation regarding the lobby as 
an American institution that it is 
worth while to take this time to see 
who they are. 

Mr. Whitney said that he would 
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not have desired to employ the lobby 
if it could have been eliminated from 
the legislature and if he had not 
feared that the lobbyists would have 
favored some other corporation if he 
had not employed them. But it is a 
fact that he not only employed these 
men whom he wished were out of the 
way, but he employed a larger num- 
ber and a more influential set of men 
outside of the regular lobby and had 
them working for him. The men in 
the class of twenty-one were surely 
far more influential with the legisla- 
ture than the professional lobby, and 
the West End company doubtless 
knew it when it employed them, and 
doubtless that was the reason for their 
employment. 

The feeling with which the outside 
corporation regards the legislature is 
evidently well expressed in the re- 
mark of a wealthy man in view of the 
petition of a certain powerful interest 
before the legislature of 1897: “They 
have got to get their bill through; 
they can’t afford to lose it.” There 
was no sign of scruple about the 
means to be employed, and there was 
also an evident expectation that any 
means whatever would be used, and 
would be justified, for the passage of 
the bill. The short and the long of 
it was that a corporation with plenty 
of money had something which it 
desired to be enacted. That desire 
was the standard and the measure of 
the situation. What the corporation 
wanted must be had, no matter at 
what cost, and if the consciences of 
legislators stood in the way, why, 
those consciences must be bought 
up. 

Here is a vital matter to consider in 
all discussion of the lobby. It ob- 
tains at Washington and in state 
legislatures. Certain petitioners want 
something. The cost is high, but 
they are perfectly able and willing to 
pay it. Like the newly-rich father 
who was told that his daughter at a 
fashionable boarding-school made 


only slow progress because she had 
no capacity and who replied: “Capac- 
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cost? 
I am rich enough to 
afford it,’—these men wait only to 
be informed what is the amount of 
the cost to secure the object of their 


ity? How much does one 


Get her one. 


desires. When they know how 
much it is, they are perfectly willing 
to foot the bill, no matter if it includes 
such cheap items as the consciences 
of legislators and the good of the pub- 
lic. Money is the only standard for 
them and, having the money, they 
see no reason why they should not 
get any legislation which they want. 
They pay what it costs. Whose busi- 
ness is it? Why should any one com- 
plain? That is the attitude toward 
the legislature which is habitually 
assumed by the persons who make 
the lobby dangerous. 

It is to be observed in every in- 
stance of scandalous lobbying, to 
take Massachusetts as an illustration, 
that it is not the professional lobby 
which costs the most money or which 
exerts the most influence. Each of 
the fifteen in the West End’s list who 
can be classed as professional lobby- 
ists was employed at a low figure 
compared with the price paid to the 
political manipulators and _place- 
holders of high standing whose ser- 
vices were also secured. This is a 
feature of the lobby situation which 
the people do not seem to be familiar 
with. The statement of Mr. Whit- 
ney, that a body of professional black- 
mailers stood between the West End 
corporation and the legislature, did 
not cover the case. In its legal 
sphere the work of the lobbyist is as 
honest and as legitimate as the occu- 
pation of the counsel who stands on 
an apparently higher plane and gets 
much larger fees. The special lobby 
which is created for the occasion is of 
most danger in the case. The special 
lobby varies with every matter which 
is brought before the legislature. It 
includes the men who are most likely 
to have influence with the members, 
either by reason of politics or busi- 
ness. They are gathered together 
for an effort in the one particular case 
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in which they are employed, and for 
no other. They have their regular 
and probably honorable occupation 
away from the State House. They 
are not known as_ lobbyists—and 
therein consists the greater part of 
their effectiveness and also of their 
danger. The members whom they 
approach do not know that they are 
hired by the petitioner. The mem- 
bers suppose that these lobbyists 
speak to them from reasons of public 
welfare, or because of some personal 
interest in the bill which is pending. 
It is not dreamed that they are earn- 
ing a big fee under the cover of a 
previous good reputation and of an 
honest occupation. 

The cause of the special lobby en- 
ables us to realize that, in a broad 
way, the lobby evil is only one phase 
of the power which is exerted by un- 
scrupulous people of large fortunes in 
every branch of life, and even by 
some people of moderate means who 
ordinarily pass for honest men. 


They want a certain thing. They are 


accustomed to buy what they want. 
In their ordinary dealings they find 
that money is the standard of value 
and that the good things of life are to 
be bought for so many dollars. As 
they would secure the services of a 
high-priced architect for the plans of 
a new mansion and pay without ques- 
tion the large money value which 
attaches to ability of this class, so 
they expect to pay a high price when 
the unusual and valuable service of 
procuring the passage of a bill 
through the legislature is desired. It 
is this class of people who have de- 
bauched our politics and who have 
made our state capitols reek with the 
foul odor of corruption. These peo- 
ple very often stand high in social 
circles. Very likely they are popular 
and influential in politics. Almost 
certainly they are prominent in busi- 
ness circles, and in some instances 
they hold high place in religious ac- 
tivity. They are difficult to reach 
and not easy of punishment because 
of their social, political and business 
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standing. Yet these are the very 
men, who should be a power for polit- 
ical purity and for a broad public 
policy, who show their moral rotten- 
ness by their participation in legisla- 
tive corruption, and who prove their 
unfitness for political power by their 
promotion of bribery in order that 
they may control the whole state for 
their personal pecuniary gain. They 
want the public made tributary to their 
pockets, and they corrupt the public’s 
representatives in order that this may 
be done. They bribe the representa- 
tives of the public to betray their con- 
stituents in order that the wealth of 
the already wealthy may be increased 
by further service by those who by 
natural deficiencies or hardships of 
condition are put at a hopeless disad- 
vantage from the outset. 

The amounts of money which are 
spent at the State House by these 
special lobbies, judging by the facts 
in Massachusetts, are enormously 
extravagant. Such sums are not 
needed for the passage of the bills if 
there is a genuine public need for the 
service proposed or if the public is to 
receive any return to be compared at 
all with what the promoters of the 
enterprise hope to make. Of what 
avail are the thousands of dollars 
spent upon the daily papers for ver- 
batim reports of speeches? The pub- 
lic does not vote upon the passage of 
the bills. A petitioner with scant 
means would never imagine that the 
most economical and effective way to 
use his money was to lay it out for 
service of this sort. The entire 
course of procedure of these petition- 
ers proves that they have gone to the 
State House stuffed with money 
which they are ready to scatter freely 
and ask no questions if only their bill 
is passed. 

The source of evil in lobbying is in 
the men outside of the State House 
who have abundant means to pay for 
any class of service. To the everlast- 
ing shame of humanity, it is doubtless 
true that there is no act so base or so 
shocking that some man does not 
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stand ready to commit it if he is paid 
for it. In the good old times, and 
doubtless in modern ones, assassins 
have never been lacking, provided 
the cash was forthcoming for com- 
pensation; and so there is no legisla- 
tive job so mean or so dirty that some 
wretch cannot be found to do it, if his 
services are needed by some distin- 
guished leader in politics, business or 
religion, whose position will not per- 
mit him to do it himself. 

Good reason exists for saying that 
in the last Massachusetts legislature 
work of this sort was done, and the 
persons were of exactly the type men- 
tioned. An _ unregistered lobbyist, 
nominally a business man, was the go- 
between for the petitioners and the 
corrupt members of the committee, 
and the report is that the sum which 
the individual representatives thought 
was a fair compensation for their 
mercenary souls was five hundred 
dollars each. Possibly the petitioner 
did not know that his representative 
in the third house agreed to pay that 
price for a vote in committee in favor 
of his bill. Possibly he thought it 
was all a fair fee for the go-between 
whom he employed. Probably the go- 
between put much of it into his own 
pocket after exciting the cupidity of 
the corrupt legislators who were sell- 
ing out the public for their private 
gain; but when the enraged and dis- 
appointed members failed to get the 
stipulated price for their betrayal of 
the public and began to infest the 
office of the petitioner with demands 
that he fulfill his part of the Judas 
bargain, then doubtless the petitioner 
knew beyond doubt how his money 
had been promised by his agent and 
also how it had actually been appro- 
priated. 

Nobody can prove these suspi- 
cions, of course. Rascals who com- 
mit state prison offenses, even if they 
are members of the legislature, do not 
stand on a street corner and tell the 
passer-by, nor do they go to a news- 
paper office and see that the story is 
told in print. But there is reason to 
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believe that exactly these things have 
taken place, and the history of recent 
legislation is ground for expecting 
that similarly disgraceful things will 
occur again. It will be our respect- 
able, high-stepping citizens, with fine 
turnouts, with beautiful wives and 
daughters and fast sons, who, judging 
by the past, will advance the money 
to debauch the people’s representa- 
tives in order that their own respecta- 
bility may continue to hold its ex- 
alted position, that the wives and 
daughters may appear as comports 
their station, and that the sons may 
prepare for a course as illustrious as 
the father’s. These future events are 
as certain as that the people will 
struggle against enormous odds for 
the establishment of absolute justice 
between class and class. 

The continued existence of a class 
of corrupt petitioners for legislation 
by states and by cities is not a matter 
of public solicitude to the extent 
which the evil deserves. In the large 
cities of the Union constant complaint 
is made of practices on the part of the 
municipal legislatures which are no 
better than highway robbery; and 
the moral character of the thieves is 
no better than that of highwaymen. 
But the responsibility of gathering 
such gangs of unprincipled men be- 
longs primarily and conspicuously 
upon the men who pay them for their 
votes. These thieves would not seek 
public office for the sake of rendering 
service to the public; it is preposter- 
ous even to suppose such a motive on 
their part. They are in office for the 
money which they can make by the 
sale of their votes. That is, on the 
average, the councilman or alderman 
is sure that some measures will come 
before him which he can hold up until 
the price of passage has been paid. 
It is the certainty of such payments, 
on the doctrine of averages, which 
leads these men to seek public office. 

But the men who pay the money 
are as guilty as those who take it. 
These corrupt petitioners, these presi- 
dents and directors of street railway 
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corporations, of gas companies and 
of other corporations which need pub- 
lic concessions for the continuance of 
their business, these men who buy 
aldermen and legislators that they 
may make more money, belong to 
the unconvicted criminal classes as 
truly as jailbirds belong to the con- 
vict class; and they are more danger- 
ous to the community than those 
guilty of coarse and disgusting vice 
and crime. They have already de- 
moralized utterly many city govern- 
ments. They have made a stench to 
arise from many a state capitol. 
They are to-day the weakest and the 
worst spot in our system of popular 
government. They are disguised in 
respectability; they are powerful by 
reason of wealth. They are prosti- 
tuting the government of the people 
to their private fortunes; and they are 
dominating millions of workers by 
legal powers and privileges which 
they buy and pay for. City Hall lob- 
bies and State House lobbies are 


solely their creation, and public senti- 


ment should condemn them before it 
denounces their hirelings who carry 
out their demoralizing and destruc- 
tive purposes. 

The corrupt lobbyist exists because 
the corrupt petitioner exists. Re- 
move the latter and the former disap- 
pears instantly; he lapses into crim- 
inal life elsewhere or tries to make a 
living by his wits as becomes a per- 
son of such a character. Remove the 
corrupt petitioner, and the tempta- 
tion to the legislator is removed also 
and the scandal ceases. Retain the 
corrupt petitioner and elect honest 
legislators and then the scandal 
ceases also. The corrupt lobbyist is 
1ot at all the vital part of the situa- 
tion. He is sure to appear when 
there is a demand for his services, 
and that demand is sure to exist as 
long as there are corrupt petitioners. 
There are two points, then, at which 
an effective remedy is theoretically 
possible,—the petitioner and the 
legislator. The go-between, mean 
as he is, does not occupy a critical 
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position, and attention to his case, 
which is given by the present lobby 
act, does not solve the problem. 

The question comes, whether there 
is any way by which the corrupt peti- 
tioner can be made to cease from his 
corruption. In the very constitution 
of a democratic government, every 
man who is out of jail has a right to 
petition the legislature; and doubt- 
less the average judgment is correct 
that many men are out of jail who 
ought to be in it and that many men 
of means who have been foremost in 
business enterprises have made their 
fortunes by cheating their fellowmen 
in such a way that the courts could 
not touch them. Hence it is alto- 
gether probable that the supply will 
never be cut off of petitioners who 
are ready to buy up the whole State 
House, if need be, to procure the pas- 
sage of some money-making scheme. 
They will do it if the risk of detection 
is slight and if the promise of reward 
islarge. But it is a most serious con- 
cern for both parties to a corrupt act 
to avoid detection, and it is not 
proved that future risks can be made 
any more perilous than the present. 
Experience proves that such risks are 
run successfully. 

Suspicion at the State House is 
always alert. Never does it seem to 
be relaxed at any point. Yet the cor- 
rupt transactions are so conducted 
that only once has any penalty fallen 
upon any member of the third house 
under the lobby law; and the Suffolk 
grand jury, to the great disappoint- 
ment and wonderment of those who 
presented the facts for the prosecu- 
tion, refused to bring an indictment 
in that case, though each branch of 
the legislature voted that the evidence 
was sufficient for disbarment of the 
lobbyist from practice. It is not to 
be supposed that remedy of the lobby 
evil can be found by any device ap- 
plied to the corrupt petitioners. 
Theoretically they may be subject to 
reformation or regulation, but practi- 
cally they are an exceedingly difficult 
class to treat by any penal or correc- 
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tive legislation. They will bribe in 
the future as they have in the past, if 
they feel that the passage of their bills 
is only the question of so many dol- 
lars and that the risk is small. Not 
till the millennium will society be so 
pure that it may not be expected to 
yield some unscrupulous petitioner 
who stands ready to pay a material 
amount of money in order that he 
may be authorized by the people’s 
representatives to make still more 
money out of the people. 

In our search for a remedy for cor- 
ruption in the legislature, we are 
driven then to the only alternative, to 
the character of the legislators indi- 
vidually. What is the prospect of 
improvement there? If the people 
have elected some corrupt men thus 
far, is there any likelihood that they 
will elect fewer in the future? At this 
point we must note the disposition of 
the people in recent years to with- 
draw from politics and to devote 
themselves more absorbingly to busi- 
ness by daylight and to amusement 
by gaslight, practically agreeing with 
Vanderbilt’s estimate of the public 
and of their public duties.. 

This dangerous disposition found 
its climax in Massachusetts in the 
recent movement for biennial elec- 
tions, whose defeat is in itself a proof 
of strong public spirit and of willing- 
ness to discuss public issues on the 
part of a large majority of the voters. 
But there has been a downward ten- 
dency in state and municipal legisla- 
tures, and it is to-day the shame of 
our most competent business and 
professional men that only a few of 
them are found in either House or 
Senate, in Common Council or 
Board of Aldermen. As long as 
these men deliberately abdicate these 
legislative offices and wilfully neg- 
lect public duties, they must expect 
that men of another sort will be 
elected, if they can hoodwink people 
into voting for them. 

It is at this point that we touch the 
weakest spot, in our times, of our 
democratic form of government,— 
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the indifference of the voters to their 
public duties, their ignorance of pub- 
lic affairs, their disposition to allow a 
few men to have full control of 
municipal, state and national admin- 
istration, and their shallow and selfish 
absorption in their personal affairs. 
Popular literature runs too much to 
trivial matters, to whatever amuses 
and diverts. Popular plays are com- 
edies and farces. Serious, sober, 
weighty concerns in the struggle of 
life are looked upon by a great many 
persons as intolerable bores, to be 
avoided, if possible. The struggle 
for liberty being past, the unity of 
the nation being assured by the 
bloody cement of fraternal strife, we 
now plunge into money-making as if 
that were the only worthy object of 
manly thought; and then we take to 
amusement as a relief from the over 
straining of our powers in the hustle 
for the almighty dollar, as if such re- 
laxation completed the round of 
human existence. Of a great many 


of our people this is true, and they 
cannot point to faithful service to the 
public as a palliation for their neglect 


of high and patriotic duty. The 
minority who are faithful may get 
what comfort they can out of the con- 
sciousness of duty done and the real- 
ization that they have but little influ- 
ence upon their times. 

What is the prospect that a public 
of this sort will turn to state affairs 
sufficiently to improve the quality of 
the legislature? The outlook is not 
bright; yet there is encouragement to 
persevere in the effort to arouse the 
people to study their political condi- 
tion more carefully, waiting for the 
future to show whether our confi- 
dence in the people is well founded. 
We believe that there is so much pub- 
lic spirit and civic virtue in our citi- 
zens that bad politics will spur them 
to a reformation, not to a tame sub- 
mission,—that if the corruption be- 
comes disgracefully bad, if the honor 
of the people is seriously blackened, 
and if their property is foolishly 
squandered and wasted in heavy 
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taxes, they will revolt and will elect 
better legislators. They will perse- 
vere in the right way until they forget 
their lesson and are compelled to 
learn it all over again by bitter ex- 
perience; for our American democ- 
racy, in spite of its popular and funda- 
mental maxim, has not yet learned 
practically, that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. They still be- 
lieve that they can invent some polit- 
ical alarm clock or hire some watch- 
man with a certificate of good char- 
acter, who will arouse them at the 
right time, or will keep watch over 
their peaceful slumbers in the bed of 
private interests, while they trustfully 
resign their liberty with their watch- 
fulness. But the heart of the people 
is all right; it needs only to be 
aroused. This is not flattery, and 
there is no occasion for the people to 
lay any flattering unction to their 
souls therefor; for if they are all right 
when aroused, it is only because they 
are looking out for their own inter- 
Any one awaking suddenly to 


ests. 


find a man picking his pockets would 
try to seize the thief and not regard 
his act as proof of his own high moral 
character or of his unusual public 


spirit. So the people in our democ- 
racy can be trusted to exert them- 
selves, provided they can be aroused 
to their real danger. With the effi- 
ciency of our schools and churches as 
a basis for appeal, it may be assumed 
that the people will realize the shame- 
fulness of legislative corruption. 
There is no doubt that their pockets 
will show the expensiveness of it to 
the whole state when excessive cor- 
poration powers and_ extortionate 
charges for the benefit of private 
stockholders exasperate still further a 
people whose beginning of indigna- 
tion may be seen in the vote for Bryan 
for president. Every district may 
have an honest representative, if it 
chooses. If the people generally put 
the office on the lofty plane of respect 
which it really merits, leading men of 
ability and integrity will be found to 
accept its powers, responsibilities and 
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honors. ‘To conclude, then, this line 
of thinking, we believe that our reli- 
ance upon our popular democracy is 
well founded, and that after they have 
rolled in the dirt of legislative corrup- 
tion enough to disgust themselves and 
to appear to the world in a generally 
shocking condition, they will get up 
and resolve to do better. 

But they can do better only by a 
thorough revolution in their habits of 
thought. Unless interest in public 
affairs becomes a second nature, they 
will be both ignorant and negligent; 
they will surely become the prey of 
men who will seize and hold for them- 
selves those activities which belong 
to the state. The situation is com- 
plex. It involves confusion in the 
relation of master and _ servant. 
Capital is consolidating. Entire 
branches of industry are _ being 
brought under one head. Men who 
have been independent are compelled 
to become employees in a system 
where the business of which they once 
were owners and masters has been 
reduced to a subordinate part of a 
larger whole. Fewer men than for- 
merly, in proportion to the whole 
number of working men,are their own 
industrial masters. Most men are 
the servants of the few who are at the 
head, upon whose pleasure they de- 
pend for employment, and whose 
imperative wills they are forced to 
obey without discretion, or leave the 
employment. Shall the employer 
dictate how the employees shall vote, 
and thus dominate them at the most 
vital point remaining to them where 
manhood can assert itself? Or shall 
the employees, true to their manhood 
and faithful to their function as units 
in the state, each one of whose well- 
being is equal to that of any other, 
assert the mighty power of a majority 
over their industrial employers and 
make the employers realize that the 
state is supreme and that even heads 
of great corporations are only public 
servants? To reach this level of in- 
telligence and of vigorous action, our 
mass of voters needs to rise to the 
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new crisis which is forced upon them. 
Their industrial standing, their polit- 
ical independence, their whole pros- 
perity and happiness are involved, ten- 
fold more now than ever before, in the 
degree to which they give up their 
recreations and relaxations and apply 
themselves to the study of political 
principles and to the discharge of 
political duties. The battle of their 
independence is yet to be fought and 
won, and only as they rise to this real 
emergency can they be counted 
worthy successors of the men of 776. 
Let them do this, and they will have a 
legislature not controlled by the 
lobby; for the lobby is only another 
phase of the corporation power which 
is already their master and will be 
their owner if they are not eternally 
vigilant. 

To return for a moment to the 
lobby law of Massachusetts,—it is 
pertinent to ask whether it can be 
made any more effective. It is not 
the remedy which it should be. In 
the legislature of 1896, what was 
probably the most extensive and 
dangerous lobby was not registered 
at all. Doubtless the petitioners 
knew as well as the lobbyists cer- 
tainly did that they were violating the 
law. They took their chances of 
detection. The weak spot of the law 
is that there is no ready way to en- 
force it. Men haunt the State House 
corridors for weeks, doubtless hired 
by some petitioners for legislation, 
and there is no one to take the initia- 
tive in calling them to account. 
Massachusetts law permits persons of 
criminal records, when found in sus- 
picious circumstances, to be taken 
into custody for the public protection, 
unless they can give a good account 
of themselves. When great crowds 
are expected in Boston, as at the 
Knights Templar parade, the police 
can lock up men whom they suspect 
of being pickpockets, without a war- 
rant and without any intention of 
bringing them to trial. They are put 
in confinement for the public good 
and are released when the peculiar 


danger to the public is over. So the 
lobby law ought to permit the chair- 
man of any committee to call to 
account any person whose continual 
presence, with no apparent excuse, 
makes him open to suspicion. The 
president of the Senate and the 
speaker of the House should be 
authorized to command thetsergeant- 
at-arms to exclude from the State 
House, without trial and for the pub- 
lic good, any and all persons who can- 
not give satisfaction regarding the 
cause of their presence. Still fur- 
ther, they might be authorized to 
employ detectives to see that the 
corridors of the State House are not 
infested by unregistered men seeking 
to influence legislation. Such meas- 
ures would make illegal lobbying a 
very risky occupation and would 
doubtless mitigate the evil; for both 
employers and employed in this busi- 
ness are naturally exceedingly suspi- 
cious and fearful of discovery. 

To drop the subject here might 
leave the impression upon the minds 
of men who are not familiar with the 
State House that legislation in Massa- 
chusetts is thoroughly corrupt and 
that no honest and poor petitioner 
can expect fair treatment. Such an 
impression would be wholly wide of 
the truth. The statistics which have 
been gathered of the session of 1894 
are doubtless true of all recent ses- 
sions. The first point to be noticed 
in them is that lobbyists are employed 
by corporations almost without ex- 
ception, or by petitioners for corporate 
powers. Second, not a private inter- 
est has employed a lobbyist. The 
measures upon which these men are 
hired are public concerns in which 
many people are sure to be interested 
in a business or political way. No 
poor petitioner has been forced to 
hire a lobbyist to help put his case 
through. Justice has not been de- 
nied to any individual petitioner for 
legislation because he has been too 
impecunious to meet the charges of 
blackmailing lobbyists. This is the 
case as shown by the record, and 
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there is no doubt that it is substan- 
tially true, though some unsuspected 
exception should be discovered. A 
further pertinent point to the credit of 
the quality of legislation is that 
lobbyists are employed on only a very 
small proportion of the cases pending. 
The number of instances in which 
lobbyists are engaged varies from 
two to five per cent of the whole 
number of matters introduced. That 
is, from 95 to 98 per cent of all the 
business is not contaminated by hired 
agents; and if there are a few great 
cases in which the law is evaded and 
defied, the immense preponderance 
of those which rely apparently upon 
their merits cannot be materially re- 
duced. This is sufficient to reassure 
the public absolutely that they will 
receive just and courteous considera- 
tion for whatever business they bring 
to the General Court. Doubtless 
there are in most cases minor factors 
besides the merits of the case which 
have weight in determining the re- 
sult, such as accommodations of 


members for each other (not to use 
the term “log-rolling”), prejudice for 
or against the member in charge of 
the matter or toward the committee 
which reports it, the favor or opposi- 
tion of local magnates, the relation to 


party policy, etc. But these causes 
of variation in the magnetic needle of 
a member’s judgment are incidental 
to human nature. They cannot be 
overcome by legislation and are not a 
sign of either corruption or incompe- 
tency on the part of the members. 
One consequence of the lobby law 
is worth mention, though no proof of 
vhat is doubtless true can be given. 
The docket of “legislative agents” is 
a public record. It is in the office of 
the sergeant-at-arms, and any one 
can see it upon request. It contains, 
for every case, the name and address 
of the employer, the name and address 
of the agent employed, his occupa- 
tion, the title of the matter upon 
which he is employed at the State 
House, the date of his engagement 
and the time during which it is to 
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continue. Reason exists for believ- 
ing that corrupt members of the legis- 
lature have consulted this book in 
order to learn what petitioners are 
employing legislative agents, and that 
such members have used the informa- 
tion thus obtained as a means of 
opening communication directly with 
the petitioners, avoiding the lobby 
and making one less risk of detection 
for any petitioner or legislator who is 
willing to deal corruptly. 

It is impossible to learn what are 
the fees for the special lobby, which is 
the only dangerous. one. The re- 
turns under the lobby law show that 
while some fat fees are paid, others 
are not large; and it is a fact that 
some former members of the third 
house have declined further service 
because the compensation was small. 
From the published returns it appears 
that one lobbyist has made $6,050 in 
one session. But $3,500 of it came 
from one wealthy and foolish corpo- 
ration, which would doubtless have 
got as good service for $500 and 
which would have been as well off if 
it had not hired the lobbyist at all. 
The same man, at the same session, 
had three other cases of $500 each, 
one at $400, one at $250, and two at 
$200 each. But this was as excep- 
tional as a lawyer with $50,000 a year 
in fees. Probably most of the lobby- 
ists get less than $1,000 for the ses- 
sion, making allowance for some en- 
gagements not returned. One of the 
most experienced of the present gen- 
eration has regarded $2,000 as a good 
figure, while the tail-enders are 
obliged to be content with a few 
hundreds. More money than is re- 
quired is paid to the lobby. Doubt- 
less much of it might as well be 
thrown away. But there is a field in 
which an agent at the legislature is of 
legitimate and valuable service to 
employers, and the matter of price is 
for them to arrange between them- 
selves. 

The lobby law covers both “coun- 
sel” and “agents,” and returns must 
be made regarding the employment 
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of both, and both must register them- 
selves, though the lists are in separate 

~books. Employers must give cer- 
tificates to both the counsel and 
agents whom they employ, which 
must be filed with the sergeant-at- 
arms to show the authority upon 
which registration is made. Within 
thirty days of the prorogation of the 
legislature, employers of counsel or 
agents must file in the office of the 
secretary of state written statements 
of the persons employed, with the 
sums paid them for compensation. 
The names of delinquents are sent to 
the attorney general by the secretary 
of state, and steps are taken to com- 
pel compliance with the law. No 
one has really any intention of defy- 
ing prosecution. Delinquency is due 
to ignorance or oversight, and the 
desired return is forthcoming when 
the serious nature of the matter is 
realized. No prosecutions have been 
even begun under the law. Counsel 


and agents may be employed on more 


than one case each. For the period 
of the law’s existence its results may 
be tabulated as follows, as far as fig- 
ures can give information: 
1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 18y5. 1Su6 

Number of counsel... 163 183 157 138 
Cases with counsel... 223 276 262 246 236 
Number of agents... 40 39 20 ; 18 
Cases with agents... 66 57 63 41 
Cases referred 67 36 23 33 35 

The number of counsel is doubtless 
given correctly. It is equally prob- 
able, though incapable of proof, that 
the number of agents and the number 
of their cases ought to be larger, prob- 
ably much larger. As the law stands, 
it is not of as much value as it ought 
to be; but it may be made the basis 
of regulations which will be much 
more effective, though the perfect ex- 
clusion of corrupt influences from the 
iegislature is doubtless impossible. 

The observer will not fail to note 
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that the lobby evil is not itself a dis- 
tinct affair in our system of legisla- 
tion. It is only one manifestation of 
a much more serious evil, an evil 
which demands larger public atten- 
tion than ever, and which, thanks to 
recent events, is sure to receive it. 
Lobbying, so far as it is an evil, is 
only one phase of the grasping power 
of strong selfish interests. If there is 
any self-preserving salt in our civ- 
ilization, this evil will be remedied. 
The organization of the body politic 
will advance from our present crude 
condition, in which the will of the 
majority does not make itself felt, in 
which the intelligence of the majority 
is uninformed, and in which many of 
the individual atoms of society have 
not found any suitable place for em- 
ployment. If we are to have a fu- 
ture, our civilization will reach a 
stage in which the great monopolies 
will be under the collective will of the 
people for the service of the whole, 
when the intelligence of the whole 
will see what is for the good of the 
whole, and when there will be a 
realization of the higher political 
virtue which is sure to come with our 
higher organization. When _ that 
stage is reached, the special lobby, 
lacking employers, will not appear. 
Legislative bodies of higher ability 
and character than are now elected 
in many of the states will command 
the respect of the public and will deal 
with public problems with regard to 
the good of the whole people along a 
definite line of political development. 
The day of the control of legislation 
by great private moneyed interests 
will be gone by; for, if the abundant 
signs of recent legislation reveal any- 
thing, it is that the people will con- 
trol that service to themselves whose 
present ownership by private capital 
is the root of the lobby scandal. 
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By W. Henry Winslow. 


N extraordinary 
figure has 
lately gone 
from us in 
William Mor- 
ris, whose 
naine must al- 
ways stand for 
admirable 
things in the 
world of litera- 
socialism. At 
that he 


and of 
might seem 


ture, of 
first sight it 
lived three separate lives. ‘To-day 
intelligent persons are puzzled to 
know what are the relations between 
the man who wrote “The Earthly 
Paradise,” three decades since, and 
the man who set the fashion of low- 
toned wall papers and hangings and 
beautiful carpets, or him who de- 
voted Sunday hours to radical 
speeches to London working-men, or 
to writing for his paper, The Common- 
weal. To show how these were one 
and the same man, and that whatever 
else he was, he was first and last and 
always the artist, is the object of this 
article. 

At the date of Morris’s death, Oc- 
tcber 3, 1896, he was in his sixty-third 
year, having been born at Wal- 
thamstow, Essex, March 24, 1834, 
his father being a successful man of 
business, who died, leaving a mod- 
erate fortune, when his son was about 
fourteen. The boy went from Marl- 
borough school to Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he first met Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones, the artist, his life- 
long friend, and where both at one 
time thought of taking orders. A 
little later Morris made the acquaint- 
ance of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, whose 
influence was not lessened when 
through him Mr. Morris and the 
beautiful Miss Burden who was to be 
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his wife were first brought together. 
To Rossetti was dedicated in 1858 
“The Defence of Guinevere and other 
poems”; though what Andrew Lang 
calls “his wonderful prose fantasies” 
may be found in old numbers of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine of 
earlier date. It was about the time 
of this poetical publication that Ros- 
setti and Morris tried their ’prentice 
hands upon the old debating-hall of 
the Oxford Union, in conjunction 
with Purne-Jones, Morris painting 
a window-bay and some part of 
the roof. These paintings are, or 
were not long ago, as dim and 
ghostly as Leonardo’s Last Supper at 
Milan; and in point of art the world 
is probably no loser. They and cer- 
tain panels of a cabinet would seem 
to comprise all that exists of Morris’s 
actual pictures, his own peculiar field, 
as he abundantly proved, being the 
arts of decoration,—though it must 
not be forgotten that he was articled 
for a time to G. E. Street the archi- 
tect. The amateur of medizval- 
ism, in his attempt to reha- 
bilitate the guilty Guinevere, was 
certainly overweighted, and the result 
is mainly artificial and ineffective 
posing. But in the other poems, his 
vivid picture-making and dramatic 
force, side by side with considerable 
youthful unripeness, are at least as 
evident as in any of his later imagina- 
tive writing. In the verses concern- 
ing the maid with golden locks, 
“Rapunzel,” Morris, with the charac- 
teristic fancy of the inexperienced 
for the factitiously horrible, com- 
posed what was after all mainly a color 
harmony, his innocent carmine 
making believe to be blood in this 
fashion: 

“Once came two knights and fought with 

sword below, 
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WILLIAM MORRIS. 
From a Photograph by Fred. Hollyer, Engraved by M. Lamont Brown. 


And while they fought I scarce could An eerie ballad, “Golden Wings,” 


look at all , , has these lines: 
My head swam so. After a moaning low : 
Drew my eyes down, I saw against the “Many scarlet bricks there were, 
wall : In its walls and old gray stone, 
One knight lean dead, bleeding from head Over which red apples shone, " 
and breast. At the right time of the ~~ 
Yet seemed it like a line of poppics red And these other lines 
In the golden twilight as he took his rest. “White swans on the en moat, 
In the dusky time he scarcely seeméd Small fe ihe TS a ft alo at. 
dead.” By the blue painted boat.’ 
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In “Father John’s War Song” he 
sings: 

“We will win a horse for Roland his son 
And for Maiden Mary with hair like corn, 
As red as the reddest of golden corn!” 

These poems all bear testimony 
to the perception of the natural color- 
ist. 
The tragical episodes styled “The 
Haystack in the Flood,” and “Riding 
Together” are less picturesque and 
more human, the high-water mark of 
his dramatic power, I think being 
reached in the unrhymed poem, “Sir 
Peter | Harpdon’s End.” ~—‘ This 
strongly reminds one of Browning’s 
early manner, though I believe Mr. 
Morris repudiated the suggestion of 
Browning’s influence. The treat- 
ment is broad, the outlines are 
vigorous, showing indifference to 
petty details, and the style is quick 
and tense. 

The pictorial element is predomi- 
nant once more, but the colors are 
more sombre than usual, more in ac- 
cordance with the theme. The con- 


geries of rhymed narratives, “The 
Earthly Paradise,” published in 1868- 
1870, is generally considered to be 
Morris’s literary monument, though 
he himself declared his high water 
mark reached in “Sigurd the Vol- 
sung” and “The Fall of the Niblungs” 


published a little later. Like some 
other monuments, the quality of “The 
Earthly Paradise” is perhaps hardly 
commensurate with its bulk. Yet 
it abounds in beautiful, if some- 
times too archaic lines, contain- 
ing many a gem of pure ray, 
and the English press, as well as 
such critics as George William Curtis, 
Richard Grant White and Charles 
Eliot Norton have had little but 
praise for it. The simple motive 
upon which the twenty-four long 
poems depend, like beads upon a slen- 
der thread is almost the oldest in 
literature, that of a company of per- 
sons accidentally brought together, 
who narrate stories in turn. In the 
present case, some are of classic and 
others of Norse origin, the narrators 
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coming in search of the Earthly Para- 
dise to an unnamed western land, 
where on the occasion of high festi- 
vals they tell these tales to their enter- 
tainers. The analogy with Boccac- 
cio’s “Decameron” and Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Tales” is obvious; and 
as Chaucer deliberately patterned 
after Boccaccio, so did Morris in a 
degree imitate Chaucer. All three 
poets, by a coincidence, sprang from 
mercantile families, inheriting not a 
little of the commercial spirit, while 
decrying mere commercialism; and 
the same may be said of Mr. Ruskin, 
Morris’s contemporary master and 
exemplar. The poets have this in 
common: they weave their tales with- 
in “a bower quiet for us,” where the 
harsh discords of life come to the 
ear but faintly; though the man of our 
century, unlike his forerunners, soon 
begins to touch the inevitable minor 
chords of self-consciousness: 

“The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 

That weighs us down”; 

And again: 

“Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due 
time, 

Why should I strive to set the crooked 
straight?” 

Yet the “Earthly Paradise” her- 
alded the day when he who asked 
why he should strive thus answered 
himself, protesting in an address to 
handiworkers, against the dishonesty 
and sordidness involved in certain 
manufactures: “I would therefore 
stir up myself and other craftsmen 
to discontent with and_ rebellion 
against things as they are, to the end 
of our lives, rebelling not against Na- 
ture’s laws but folly’s customs.” 

It was in 1859-60 that the artist’s 
need of materializing his ideas 
stirred Morris to undertake that 
which was to be his daily industry 
and delight—and to be prolonged, it 
is to be hoped, far beyond his lifetime. 
This was the manufacture by hand— 
in the first instance it was by hand— 
of woven fabrics, wall papers, stained 
glass and other decorative work, 
under the firm name of Morris, Mar- 
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shall, Falkner and Company, there be- 
ing in all eight partners, including the 
three painters, Burne-Jones, Rossetti 
and F. Madox Brown. Morris con- 
tributed a considerable part of the 
capital, and was director and general 
manager. Merton Abbey in Surrey, 
a simple monastic building, repaired 
and with modest additions, has long 
been the site of the industries asso- 
ciated with Morris’s name. Here, 
surrounded by natural beauty, amid 
the quiet and seclusion of the country, 
picked handicraftsmen, working with 
enthusiasm, their employment contin- 
gent only upon good behavior and 
with higher wages than other similar 
craftsmen, realized the master’s 
dreams for art, as “a joy to the maker 
and the user.” For an average life- 
time the happiest hours of him who 
declared his life to have been a happy 
one, were spent in these workshops, 
though latterly the famous Kelmscott 
Press, adjoining his Hammersmith 
house, shared his attention. Great 
pains were taken by him personally 
in the preparation of pure and lasting 
colors, nothing being spared to that 
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end, some of his vats requiring years 
to bring their dyes to perfection. 
His designs, bearing the stamp of his 
strong color sense and sobriety of 
taste, notwithstanding many imita- 
tions are inimitable. Yet | am not 
aware that he ever claimed originality, 
marked as his originality was, and de- 
veloped through constant observa- 
tion of nature, the only perennial 
source of inspiration. He was not 
slow to recognize the immense bene- 
fit to the arts in England of the 
Kensington collections, being par- 
ticularly interested in the Persian tex- 
tiles; and I think he edited a little 
hand-book of the Industrial Arts, 
illustrated by examples in the South 
Kensington Museum, published by 
the Council on Education. 

That which makes his experiment 
of reviving handwork so extraordi- 
nary is that this idealist, after sinking 
his money in what seemed a hopeless 
crusade against cheap machine-made 
fabrics, without any skilled assistants, 
and with little demand for such prod- 
ucts finally ceased to foot up losses 
(these reached the point at one time 
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where bankruptcy threatened) and 
for years made his industries profit- 
able like the most practical persons. 
Hie had no- serious competition 
on his own ground, it being im- 
possible to grind out such wares as 
his or to produce them on a scale to 
overstock the market, and by reason 
of his wise generosity, he had only 
dependable and friendly workpeople 
about him: all of which goes to show 
that there is no necessary antagonism, 
such as is popularly assumed, be- 
tween the genuinely ideal and the 
truly practical, but rather that they 
are made to be one and the same. It 
has been objected that Morris, whose 
favorite maxim was “Art made by the 
people for the people, as a joy to the 
maker and the user,” sold his wares 
to the well-to-do at good prices. Yet 
caring for the maker even more 


than for the user, who could not joy- 
fully use without the joyful maker to 
make, good wages and cheerful sur- 
roundings for the latter compelled 
good prices for the finished product. 


Morris came to see that if in a civi- 
lization like ours there were to be any 
opening for good art, it must come 
through the example of the wealthier 
class, and what would begin as an un- 
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intelligent fashion might end in an 
educated demand for better things, 
until in the descending social scale it 
should reach the poorer class,—as in 
the case of the wonderful Japanese 
people. So it happened that the man 
who wrote: “Never have I been in a 
rich man’s house which would not 
have been bettered for a bonfire of 
nine-tenths of all it held,” found his 
customers among this very class, 
though the influence of his work 
has since spread in widening circles, 
through the whole 
field of art-manu- 
facture. 

The opinion 
seems to have 
gone abroad that 
Morris was not an 
artist in the full 
sense of the word, 
but a sort of Jack- 
of-all-trades; and 
he says of himself: 
“IT cannot claim to 
represent any one 
craft, the division 
of labor which has 
furthered competi- 
tive commerce till 
none can resist its 
influence having 
pressed hard on 
the field of cul- 
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ture, thwarting 
me to the degree 
of forcing me to 
learn many crafts, 
preventing me 
according to the 
proverb from 
mastering any.” 
But this is the 
familiar modesty 
of powerful men, 
simply indicat- 
ing the height of 
their aspiration, 
as compared with 
its fulfillment. If 
to spend one’s life 
in elaborating a 
few pictures, or 
making statues 
for the wealthy, 

ch costing a 
fortune, is to be 
an artist, Morris 
was not one; but 
if to be sensitive 
to all beauty 
everywhere, and 
to defend it pas- 
sionately against 
alive to the peculiar powers 
the arts, to sympathetically de- 
sign and_ successfully work in 
most of them, and to be a world- 
wide influence in these things,—if 
this is to be an artist, then was 
Morris beyond question facile prin- 
ceps. The common idea that the 
market value and material of a work 
of art determine the rank of the artist, 
may possibly have to do with the no- 
tion that such a one as Morris is 
“merely a decorator.” On the con- 
trary, all which the artist does is and 
must be art, no matter what the ma- 
terial or the current value, and its 
true spirit is often found in some trin- 
ket of the great schools; while the 
so-called architecture, for example, of 
our day, costing millions, is too often 
nothing but a hideous eye-sore of 
false construction. 

If Morris had not done so much 
and so varied work with his own 
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vandalism, to 
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hands—thus_ dif- 
fering materially 
from Mr. Ruskin, 
for  instance—I 
should hesitate to 
quote much 
from his writings; 
but however ques- 
tionable theory 
may be divorced 
from __ practice, 
theory which is 
justified by prac- 
tice cannot fail to 
be valuable. 

I make an ex- 
tract, condensing 
it somewhat, from 
an address called 
“Beauty of Life,” 
asking the reader 
to observe the 
humanitarian 
spirit, the interest 
in the individual 
workman, which 
led logically to the 
socialistic phase of 
Morris’s career: 


so 
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“Refined and educated men who have 
traveled in Italy and Egypt sit down in 
their own homes amid brutz ully vulgar and 
hideous things. The lack of art, or rather 
the murder of art, that curses our streets 
from the sordidness of the surroundings 
of the lower classes, has its counterpart in 
the dullness and vulgarity of the middle 
classes, and the double-distilled dullness 
and scarcely less vulgarity of the upper 
class. What is the remedy? Education, 
not for the few, but for the many. Better 
civilization for all, freed from slavery, 
ancient or modern, from the existence of 
a social residuum. Unmitigated, heart- 
breaking, slavish drudgery was never in- 
tended to exist as a permanent condition. 

. While extending the decencies of life, 
let us guard the traditions and work of the 
past, and cherish every germ of art... 
Let us also heed the green grass and the 
fresh leaves, the running waters and the om- 
nipresent gift of light and air. ... Many 
Manchester folk profess to care for art and 
are picture-buyers, and yet in Manchester 
the smoke-act is a dead letter, showing how 
little love or respect for beauty her art- 
patrons really possess. Another thing, 
—don’t leave your sandwich- -papers lying 
about your hills and in your public gardens; 
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and how about the ugly posters, and do 
you try to preserve the trees? Anyone 
who wantonly cuts down a tree, need make 
no pretense of caring for art... . 

Also it is useless talking about art, unless 
you have good and rational architecture, 
which is the summary of all the arts. With 
good timber, stone and lime, a few simple 
earthy pigments and a little iron, the 
worthiest architecture is possible, leading 
at once to all the minor arts, as in earlier 
times. We are housed shamefully; but it 
is not the builder’s fault. We demand 
shams and stupid ostentation, and we get 
them. Simplicity and solidity are the first 
requisites. 3ut how pay for 
solid construction? 

“Only by not trying to do 
more than you can afford, and 
heing content without luxury. 

The most luxurious Greek or 
Roman would stare at the im- 
moderate comforts of even our 
middle-class houses. . . . Civi- 
lization is peace, freedom, good 
will, not easy chairs, soft beds 
and dainties. Better a tent in 
a desert than these alone. Pos- 
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sess nothing that you don’t know to be 
useful or believe to be beautiful. What 
more do you require than a well-made fire- 
place, a few bookcases, a large, steady 
table, several easily moved chairs, a bench 
for sitting or reclining; a generous cup- 
board with drawers, and good pictures or 
prints, according to your means, a vase or 
two of flowers, and as many small carpets 
or rugs which can be easily bundled out 
of the room? I preach the Democracy of 
art, the ennobling and beautifying of com- 
mon, daily work.” 


Even more valuable and following 
the same line of thought, is another 
address, “Making the Best of It.” It 
is seldom that a great expert of any 
sort, even if he be willing or able to 
formulate his rules of action, can, as 
it were, be buttonholed and induced 
to relate in a familiar manner what 
they are, as in the case of this lecture 
by Morris to his fellow-workers. It 
is, in fact, more than a series of rules; 
it is an artistic credo, discovering the 
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roots and rationale of art, and touch- 
ing upon many of its ramifications. 
He writes, protesting against the un- 
necessary waste, deformity and mis- 
ery of contemporary civilization, and 
pointing out the alleviations which art 
has to offer: 


“Therefore, how to make the best of our 
daily home life, and our middle-class 
houses — the basest, ugliest and most in- 
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And smate foweles maken melodye, 

That slepen al the nyght with opencye, 
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OF CHAUCER’S “CANTERBURY TALES.” 


By the kindness of Messrs. Copeland and Day. 
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convenient men have ever built.* As 

regards dwellings, we have here and 
hate houses which are neither attempted 
imitations in the academic manner nor 
ready-made designs for builders. They are 
gifts to our country, and I call upon you 
to thank their designers heartily for their 
forethought, labor and courage. With 
such few exceptions the dwellings of all 
our people are built without hope of or 
care for beauty — mimicking neighboring 
ianities without independence or manli- 
ness of purpose or thought, consequently 
lacking convenience for the genuine indi- 
vidual needs of their occupants. But how 
can we turn such dwellings into homes in 
any degree fit for people free in mind and 
body? Perhaps by postponing ideals 
hardly conceivable to-day, and calling the 
lesser arts to our aid to decorate and 
ameliorate our houses, insisting that the 
craftsman, however humble, shall give us 
good work — however little, — which he 
shall be as proud of, as we to possess and 
fairly pay for.” 


H{le says a word as to gardens. 
“Trees, shrubs and flowers must be 
free and interesting in their growth, 
leaving to Nature the desired com- 
plexity, which should be her part and 
not the florist’s.” Alluding to the 
debasement of wild stocks by the gar- 
dener, in the desire to get large 
flowers and exaggerated color, he 
adds: 


“Eschew too large masses of flowers, and 
do not have to blush for carpet gardening. 
Fence in your garden. Let it be orderly 
and rich, not formal and gaudy. It is an 
appendage of the house, and should be near 
it, and not be too big, nor should it sug- 
gest in any way the largeness or wildness 
of nature. The exterior of a house should 
have no varied color or decoration—no 
blood-red or cockroach color with white 
facings upon it. Paint sash and frames of 
light tints to break the dreary window sur- 
faces. Windows are usually too big, with 
too large panes and too little sash. Solid 
bars and glass not too large make us feel 
as if we were protected on cold days... . 
The wall is the most important surface of 
a room, and it is a great comfort to see the 
actual floor. If this be handsome, the 
more of it and the less carpet the better. 

In a high room nothing should at- 
tract the eye above a height of eight feet 

It is a sign of disease in an artist 
(why not in any one?) to have prejudice 
against any particular color.” 


* The American reader may assume some superiority 
here, and in England there is improvement since the above 
was written, though there is room enough for more. 
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General directions for placing, com- 
bining and modifying colors and ar- 
ranging patterns and grounds are not 
the least important feature of this ad- 
dress, which should be familiar to all 
schools of design and decoration, to- 
gether with the best Morris fabrics by 
way of illustration. Let me add a 
few more of his aphorisms: 

“Remember that decoration must not be 
too imitative, and that it requires plenty 
of knowledge of natural form to conven- 
tionalize natural objects so as to be under- 
stood or to be ornamental.” ‘Master your 
material, but never play with it, trying to 
show how much you can do.” “Any de- 
gree of care and delicacy may be spent in 
drawing curves and getting leading ideas 
right.” “Don’t have too much furniture, 
—yet no room should look bare.” “No 
room of the richest man should be too fine 
for a simple man to be at ease in it. Art 
was not born in a palace. She has fallen 
sick in palaces.” ‘Shall not the day come 
when art shall be considered as one of the 
chiefest elements of a sane life? 

It is now time to say something of 
the third period of Morris’s life, or the 
unfolding of a part of his nature 
which, early showing itself in the 
form of discontent with the evil of the 
world and its symbol ugliness, finally 
spurred him on to take a hand in the 
struggle against them. He began to 
learn the old lesson that the only way 
to ease the burden of fears and make 
quick coming death a little thing, to 
paraphrase his own words, is not in 
“feeling kindly” or in singing of “an 
empty day,” but in fighting a good 
fight and quitting one’s self like a 
man. Because he learned this and 
acted upon it, in so high degree, I 
claim for Morris a high place among 
the men of his time. Beginning 
with the artist’s natural “lust of the 
eye and pride of life,” which too often 
debase the man and the artist equally, 
he came to the point where, postpon- 
ing his chosen work, he gave time 
and strength for the cause of the inert 
English working-man whom _ he 
hoped finally to introduce to the 
world of beauty so dear to himself. 
And this came about naturally 
enough, as his desire grew, after the 
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DESIGNS FOR WALL 


careless days of youth, to be a 
preacher as well as a practiser of art, 
to pursue it not merely for his own 
sake, but desiring to create beauty 
and share it with his _ fellows. 

Neither could he like many a man, 
forget the workmen in their work; for 
the more interesting it became to him, 
the more he was interested in them, 
their condition as a class and their 
ignorance of what he considered life’s 
purest pleasures, converting him to 
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PAPERS, BY MORRIS.* 


Socialism. His hope was for peace- 
ful revolution. “This ideal and hope 
of a new society,” he writes, “founded 
on industrial peace and forethought, 
bearing with it its own ethics, aiming 
at a new and higher life for all men, 
has received the general name of So- 
cialism; and it is my firm belief that it 
is destined to supersede the old order 
of things founded on industrial war, 


*The Morris designs for wall papers and cretons are 
given by the kindness of Mr. A. H. Davenport of Boston, 
the American agent. 
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and to be the next step in the progress 
of humanity.” 

Apart from his speeches and lec- 
tures to workingmen, delivered in 
the open air or in the hall of the Ham- 
mersmith Socialistic League, given by 
him to the League, his ideal for better 
social conditions is entertainingly set 
forth in the “Dream of John Ball,” 
a short imaginary sketch in the form 
of a dream of this same John and his 
followers, who took part in the insur- 
rection of Wat Tyler during the reign 
of Richard the Second, in that won- 
derful 14th century. It is more 
clearly elaborated in “News from 
Nowhere—some chapters from an 
Utopian Romance,” published six 
years since. This loosely constructed 
story of about two hundred pages is 
without a plot, purporting to be the 
experience of an anonymous friend of 
the narrator, who goes to bed in his 
house at Hammersmith in this latter 
part of our century, awaking in the 
year two thousand and something, in 
the same locality, finding utterly 
changed social conditions. Mutual 
service and pure friendship are the 


rule of life, crime being almost un- 
known, as well as civil and criminal 
law. The accumulation of property 
and the use of money are no more 
known, every one voluntarily doing 
his share of the common work; and 
matriage is contracted and dissolved 
by mutual consent. No mills nor 
factories nor distilleries pollute the 
air or the earth, and there are no 
slums in cities, no disfigurements of 
river or country side. Beautiful art 
and nature are everywhere intermin- 
gled and ugliness has _ vanished. 
The stranger is entertained in the 
guest-house of the community, which 
is upon the actual site of the Ham- 
mersmith Socialistic Hall, next to 
Morris’s house. He is taken to Lon- 
don, and sees the reconstructed city, 
goes shopping in Piccadilly without 
the need of money, and finds the 
British Museum and the Houses of 
Parliament still standing. Then he 
is introduced to a very old man who 
tells him more of the present social 
status, and explains how it came 
about, through workman’s unions, a 
mass-meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
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By the kindness of Messrs. Joel Goldthwaite 


followed by a massacre of the people 
by the troops, a general strike, an in- 
significant civil war, and the rapid 
passing of power from the privileged 
classes to the people. Later on, he is 
rowed up the Thames to Hampton 
Court, Windsor, Oxford and_ the 
reaches of the upper river, being en- 
tertained at guest-houses on the way. 
He becomes acquainted with a very 
paragon of new women, named 
Ellen, to whom his heart yearns in 
quite a nineteenth century fashion, 
and with her and his other new-made 
friends, he is present at a sort of har- 
vest-home feast in a fine old many- 
gabled farmhouse. But at last, in 
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and Co. of Boston, 


BY MORRIS. 


the American Agents. 


the midst of his delightful com- 
panions, he finds himself fading from 
their’ presence, as if he were “the stuff 
that dreams are made of,” and pres- 
ently lying in bed “in my house at 
dingy Hammersmith, thinking about 
at all.” 

As in his first poems of thirty-five 
years before, Morris gives us plenty 
of word pictures. 

“As to the women themselves, ijt was 
pleasant indeed to see them, they were so 
kind and happy-looking in expression ot 
face, so shapely and well-knit of body, and 
thoroughly healthy-looking and _ strong. 
All were at least comely, and one of them 
very handsome and regular of. feature. 
They came up to us at once merrily and 
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without the least affectation of shyness, 
and all three shook hands with me, as if I 
were a friend newly come back from a long 
journey.” 

Here is a picture of the charming 
Ellen: 

“She led me up close to the house, and 
laid her shapely sun-browned hand and 
arm on the lichened wall, as if to embrace 
it, and cried out, ‘O me! How I love the 
earth and the seasons and weather and all 
things that deal with it, and all that grows 
out of it, —as this has done.’ I could not 
answer her or say a word. Her exultation 
and pleasure were so keen and exquisite 
and her beauty so delicate yet so interfused 
with energy, expressed it so fully, that any 
added word would have been common- 
place and futile. I dreaded lest others 
should come in suddenly and break the 
spell she had cast about me.” 


Two years after this Utopian ro- 
mance a much more serious book 
upon Socialism appeared, written in 
collaboration by Mr. Morris and Mr. 
E. Belfoot Bax, being a cursory bird’s- 
eye view of social evolution from the 
beginning of history until our time, 
touching upon the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, the period of the 
Reformation, the modern industrial 
and political revolutions of France 
and England, the influence of Owen, 
St. Simon and Fourier, Karl Marx, 
and their followers, and ending 
with a chapter entitled “Socialism 
Triumphant,” outlining the over- 
throw of present conditions and 
the substitution of ideal conditions 
of city and social life,—covering 
therefore the same general ground as 
“News from Nowhere.” Perhaps the 
most noticeable thing about it is the 
introduction, in which Poe’s grue- 
some tale of Arthur Gordon Pym and 
his luckless crew is used as a simile 
of modern civilization, represented by 
the coming ship apparently bringing 
succor to the shipwrecked mariners, 
but manned only by grinning skele- 
tons, who raise false hopes with a 
show of welcome, which fearfully fail 
on near approach. The central idea 
as regards the future is summed up 
in the words: “Civilization undertakes 
the government of persons by direct 
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coercion. 
marily 
things.” 

The popular demonstration in 
London on Sunday, November 13, 
1887, luridly distinguished as ‘Bloody 
Sunday,” showed Morris to the out- 
side world in yet another new and 
surprising role, that of an insurrec- 
tionary leader. The strictures of the 
English press since his decease, upon 
his failure to provide in his will for 
the Socialism he advocated justify a 
brief record here of the circumstances, 
showing the part he took, and sug- 
gesting his readiness for the last sac- 
rifice which any man can offer for his 
cause, had the occasion demanded. 
It may also be said that his critics 
ignore the fact that his heirs are 
equally with himself identified with 
Socialism and capable of carrying out 
his wishes concerning it. 

The imprisonment of William 
©’Brian in Ireland for urging resist- 
ance to law led to the call for a mass- 
meeting to be held in Trafalgar 
Square, to demand Mr. O’Brian’s re- 
lease and test the legality of the act 
of Parliament prohibiting popular 
gatherings in thoroughfares. Sir 
Charles Warren, the head of the 
police, to guard against violence, pro- 
vided a large force of his men and a 
reserve of military, and gave public 
notice that no organized gatherings 
would be allowed in Trafalgar Square. 
Notwithstanding, various bodies of 
Socialists to the number of five or six 
thousand, converged toward the 
square during the afternoon, where 
the police were awaiting them. Re- 
fusing to disperse, they were attacked 
at various points, and after severe 
struggles, in which stones, sticks and 
clubs were used, they were at the end 
of the short, dark day finally scat- 
tered, many bruises and wounds be- 
ing given and received by them, 
though, according to official reports, 
without direct loss of life. Theominous 
presence of the military and a magis- 
trate prepared to read the riot act, 
evidently had not a little to do with 


Socialism would deal pri- 
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their dispersion. Mr. C. Graham, 
M. P., John Burns, Mrs. Annie 
Besant and Mr. Morris were the best- 
known persons concerned in_ this 
demonstration. Mr. Morris marched 
with his local section of the Socialist 
League, telling them it was their 
bounden duty to resist, by every 
means in their power, restriction of 
free speech, saying it was his and 
their business to press on to the 
square like orderly people and good 
citizens; and this they did, till good 
order became ineffectual, and, con- 
fronted with fixed bayonets, they re- 
luctantly dispersed. As the leading 
figure in the Hammersmith section of 
the Socialist League, Mr. Morris, 
when it was determined to march to 
Trafalgar Square, doubtless felt him- 
self bound to go with his fellows, and 
he bore himself with dignity and 
courage; yet it is easy to imagine the 
inward repugnance of the lover of 
fields and flowers to the encounter of 
brute forces and fraternal bloodshed. 

lt is pleasanter to think of Morris 
at Upper Hall, Hammersmith, ad- 
dressing his workmen and others in 
his former stable, converted by him 
into a hall, concerning his apocalyptic 
vision of a new earth. In this new 
earth, he says: 

“All the works of man that we live 
amongst and handle will be in harmony 
with nature, will be reasonable and beauti- 
ful, yet all will be simple and inspiriting, 
not childish nor enervating; for as nothing 
of beauty and splendor that man’s mind 
and hand may compass shall be wanting 
from our public buildings, so in no private 
dwelling will there be any signs of waste, 
pomp, or insolence, and every man will 
have his share of the best. It is a dream, 
you may say, of what has never been and 
never will be. True it has never been, and 
therefore since the world is alive and 
moving, my hope is the greater that it one 
day will be Anyhow, dream as it is. 
I pray you to pardon my setting it before 
you, for it lies at the bottom of all my work 
in the decorative arts, nor will it ever be 
out of my thoughts; and I am here to-night 
to ask you to help me realize this dream.” 


After all what hinders the reali- 
zation of such a dream but a few more 
such dreamers to infect the world? 


The latest phase of Mr. Morris’s 
activity was connected with the 
Kelmscott Press, which has made his 
name welcome to all bibliophiles, as 
his art products have endeared it to 
art-lovers everywhere. His active 
interest in book-making as a branch 
of the fine arts dates from 1888, his 
idea being to hark back to the days of 
the great book-makers and, following 
in their steps, to produce books whose 
paper, type, ink and _ decoration 
should all be of the best, and worthy 
of the best literature. This led him to 
use entirely new and heavy type of his 
own design, free from the emasculated 
delicacy of modern fonts, and without 
their teasing hair lines, the result be- 
ing strong jet black lettering, neces- 
sarily larger and more legible. The 
wretched paper of our day was re- 
jected for tough hand-made _ paper, 
which was found to require the sub- 
stitution of the old hand-press for the 
steam-press, implying small and 
therefore costlier editions. Naturally 
only the best ink could be used. The 
outcome of all this has been forty-four 
works, some of them in several vol- 
umes, printed by the Kelmscott Press 
since 1891,* when its first issue ap- 
peared,—Morris’s own “Story of 
the Glittering Plain.” The last and 
by far the most important volume, the 
works of Geoffrey Chaucer in folio 
with elaborate foliated borders de- 
signed by Morris and eighty wood 
cuts drawn by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones being on its way to subscribers 
in many lands as Morris neared his 
end at Hammersmith. 

Beginning with a man and a boy 
to assist him, and later occupying the 
house next his own, he came to re- 
quire still more rooms for his men 
and presses, and again, as in the case 
of his decorative manufactures, he 
found his work so much in demand 
that he had only to announce a forth- 
coming book with the number of 
copies and the price he thought best 
to put upon it, to have his subscrip- 


_* A list of these may be found in The Book® Buyer(for 
November 1895 and January 1806. 
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tion lists speedily filled. Thus the 
whole edition of Chaucer was sub- 
scribed for six months before it was 
ready for delivery. It has been noted 
that from the wealthy and well-to-do 
classes, whose taste Morris frankly 
decried, came the purchasers of his 
art products; and it is odd that the 
Kelmscott Press should have owed its 
prosperity in a measure to the “fore- 
stallers” and “regraters” for whom he 
expressed a particular contempt.* 

It is a subject for regret that with 
the announced abandonment of the 
Kelmscott Press, the project for a 
folio Froissart and 
the printing of 
Shakespeare’s 
dramas will come 
to nought,—as no 
more appropriate 
subject matter for 
such printing can 
be imagined. — Still 
one can see that the 
object lesson af- 
forded by compar- 
ing the beautiful 
Kelmscott-Press 
paper and “Golden” 
tvpe with the shiny 
calendered wood 
pulp and the gray 
spider-web lines of 
ordinary books has 
already had its ef- 
fect and must be a 
permanent influ- 
ence for good in future book-making. 

Once more in the master-printer 
we recognize the artist’s eye and hand 
and feeling, just as in the case of the 
poet and that of the art-craftsman, the 
fantastic imagination of youth being 
tempered and restrained by _ the 
practical shrewdness of the expe- 
rienced artist and accomplished 
handiworker. Whatever he touched, 
straightway order, harmony and 
beauty were evolved from it, and 
his work became a fine art. Even his 
Socialism is in a measure an evolution 


*« Forestallers’’ are speculators who buy for a future 
rise, and ‘‘ regraters*’ those who ona smaller scale as 
middle men buy and sell in the same market. 
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of the art spirit, and a protest against 
the sordid commercialism which pros- 
titutes beauty to mammon. In “John 
Ball’s Dream” and the Utopian Ro- 
mance his ideal picture of a perfect 
social state is composed mainly of out- 
ward, visible things. He sees a 
world of uncorrupted nature and of 
perfect art. In the latter, virile men 
and lovely, gracious women, richly and 
beautifully dressed, are seen boating 
amid delightful English scenery or 
interested in communal hay-making, 
in a region of quaint gardens,—a 
Utopia differing as much from Plato's 
lofty Common- 
wealth or Sir 
Thomas More’s 
scientifically social 
islanders as from 
Bellamy’s apothe- 
Osis of conven- 
ience. 

It needed only to 
look at the face of 
Morris, his stern 
brow and brooding, 
deeply penetrating 
eye, to recognize 
the man of insight, 
the seer. His sea- 
farer’s _ bluffness, 
leonine locks, blue 
shirt, cape-coat and 
slouch hat made 
him a_ noticeable 
figure everywhere 
and, without the 
least show of affectation, emphasized 
naturally his strange individuality. 
But this sturdy nature succumbed to 
an unconquerable disease, and in a 
moment was laid low, and the choice 

spirit vanished from among men. 
Morris’s funeral took place on an 
October day, the funeral train leaving 
the plain old-fashioned house on 
Hammersmith Mall, London, for the 
vet older Kelmscott manor-house 
near Lechdale, Oxfordshire. Within 
a few yards of it his remains were 
interred, in the village churchyard, 
close to the roadside hedge, a clerical 
college-friend reading the service at 
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the grave. Besides his immediate 
family, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
Walter Crane, John Burns, Mr. Rich- 
mond and Mr. Frampton of the Royal 
Academy and representatives of the 
South Kensington Museum and the 
Arts and Crafts Society were present, 
with a large company of friends. A 
noticeable feature of the arrange- 
ments was the carriage of the coffin 
from the train at Lechdale. through 
three miles of hedge-lined country 
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lanes upon an open farmer’s wain, 
beneath a canopy of green vines and 
branches. It was of unpolished oak 
with handles of the wrought iron dear 
to artists, the name and the birth 
and death dates being incised in the 
wood. Pieces of oriental embroidery 
served a pall. The day was 
thoroughly autumnal; the heavens 
wept gently; and drifts of golden 
foliage lay lightly on “the clay of their 
departed lover.” 


as 
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By Sam 


i 


’ 


IValter Foss. 


I. 


Hi. old blood hungers of a savage prime, 
The tiger hates that since the world began 
Have vexed the lives of battling clan and clan, 
Pass with their clash and thunder; but sublime 
From out the distance do we hear the chime 


That ushers in the cosmopolitan 
And seer-foretold confederacy of man— 
the births of time. 


The mightiest offspring of 


Shall not the 1 
T 


1ations ‘mid their reeking graves 
‘rom war's red bondage hunger to be free 


When they behold two mighty nations stand 
\With strong hands joined across the sundering waves 
(ne, the proud mistress of the empired sea, 
One, her strong daughter of the kingless land? 


II. 


Jur sundered nations of the single tongue 
sy this great pact of brotherhood shall clear 


The cluttered world of armies. 


Sword and spear, 


\hose clash made music when the world was young, 
Must soon upon the rubbish heap be flung ;— 
Their clash is discord to the world’s tired ear.— 
The first steps of the reign of peace draw near, 
The first knell of the death of war has rung. 


This is a deed of far and potent reach, 
A deed that makes for universal good: 
By this one deed our sundered nations bind 
((jur sundered nations of the single speech), 
Bind by this deed all men in brotherhood, 
And lead the federation of mankind. 
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By Mary White Morton. 


I. 
N AY, speak no more: my heart is dead; 


Its hopes are lost, its visions fled; 
And like a curtain life hath spread 
Before mine eyes its mantle dread. 
Did | love once? Oh, long ago 
When I was young that might have been, — 
Six months since last the trees were green,— 
Six centuries for aught I know. 
It matters not; the pain is past; 
Sweet summer’s sigh and winter’s blast 
Are hushed alike. The shadow cast 
By night upon the mountain vast 
Or the gold morning on its head 
Are to the blind man’s eyes as one. 
No passion wakes the slumbering stone; 
And none can stir a heart that’s dead. 


II. 


A rustling ’mid the dewy leaves; 

A twittering faint beneath the eaves. 
Swiftly an answer it receives 

From grove and bush, till music cleaves 
The misty air, and in the sky, 
Flushing the east with sudden ray 

Of crimson joy, the welcome day 
Flings far and wide its banners high. 
A simple word—O, foolish heart!— 

A wish scarce breathed from lips apart, 
And hopes reviving quickly start 

The freshening blood, as sunshine’s art 
Makes the ice-fringe in tinkling rills 
Drop from the wet roof where it clung. 
Said I, I was no longer young? 

Oh, sweet the love my soul that fills! 
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O episode of early 
American history is 
more delightful or 
more valuable as a 
lesson in citizenship 
than the warm 
friendship of John 
Adams nik Themis Jefferson. Both 
men of strong convictions, of marked 
individuality, - of very diverse local 
association and political sentiments, 
they were for a time alienated; 
but in old age they reached over all 
occasions for prejudice and rivalry 
and renewed with fourfold tenderness 
the love of their younger days. This 
was expressed on the part of Adams 
in an entirety of confidence in the 
ability and statesmanship and civic 
truthfulness of Jefferson; while Jef- 
ferson in turn had more confidence in 
the patriotic honor of Adams than 
reliance always on his judgment. 
There was no question of the shrewd- 
ness and diplomatic skill of Adams as 
a minister abroad; but of his pug- 
nacity and doggedness, and equally 
of his egotism, there was also evi- 
dence enough. From these, com- 
bined with party zeal, Jefferson at 
one time had suffered seriously. 
When Adams in the hour of defeat 
must yield the presidency to Jeffer- 
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son, he failed in a generous consid- 
eration of the rights of the latter, 
and filled every possible office to 
embarrass his successor. This was 
referred to later in their renewed 
correspondence. In a _ letter to 
Deborah, Adams’s wife, Jefferson 
says in 1804: 


“One act of Mr. Adams’s life and one 
only ever gave me a moment’s personal 
displeasure. I did consider his last ap- 
pointments to office as personally unkind. 
They were from my most ardent political 
enemies, from whom no faithful coopera- 
tion could ever be expected. But if my 
respect for him did not permit me to 
ascribe the whole blame to the influence 
of others, it left something for friendship 
to forgive.... forgave cordially. I 
maintain for him and shall carry into pri- 
vate life a uniform and high measure of 
respect.” 


To Adams himself he expresses 


himself in a similar manner. But 
Adams, it must be remembered, had 
no precedents to work from. The 
courtesies of administrations had not 
been established. The Federalist 
looked upon the Republicans as 
Jacobins, determined to destroy the 
scarcely founded institutions of the 
country. Confidence in the people 
was not yet established. The New 
England leaders habitually spoke of 
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“the rule of the best,” and of “the mis- 
chief of democracy.” Hamilton at a 
supper in New York responded to the 
toast, “The People”: “The People! 
Sir, the People is a great Beast.” 
The French Revolution was in prog- 
ress, with its wild disorder and blood- 
shed. Cabot, who was the strongest 
head among the conservatives, went 
at one time so far as to express a con- 
viction that the Union was a failure, 
and that the federal government 
could not be carried on. Adams 
may be excused for having partaken 
for a time of the aristocratic spirit. 
He went so far as to write “Davila,” 
arguing strongly against purely pop- 
ular government. But when Hamil- 
tonianism developed itself, showing 
that there was no choice but between 
monarchy and republicanism, Adams 
went slowly over to Jefferson, 


adopted his views, and was the most 
doughty of New England antagonists 
to anything savoring of government 
by the select few. 


It may be fairly 
said that, while the United States but 
for Jefferson would not have escaped 
the plot to overthrow the’ govern- 
ment of the people, New [england but 
for Adams would have been wrenched 
away from the people’s republic. In 
1803 when the [ssex Junto, led by 
Timothy Pickering, who had been in 
the cabinets of both Washington and 
Adams, undertook to create a 
“Northern Confederacy,” Adams 
watched every movement lynx-eyed, 
and thwarted the traitors at every 
turn. Even before his administration 
closed he was well on the road to 
Jefferson—but unconsciously _ so. 
He had come to blows with Hamil- 
ton, who desired a standing army, the 
abolition of the states, a presidency 
for life, a senate for life, and a house 
of representatives dependent on the 
senate. He was even more bitterly 
at war with the leaders of New Eng- 
land Federalism, many of them his 
former supporters and friends. But 
he never wavered. The plot to tear 
New England out of the Union he 
denominated villainy and_ treason. 
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The story is not a pleasant one to 
recall; but it shows us by what bridge 
Adams crossed to Jefferson. Gris- 
wold wrote to Wolcott: 

“The project we had formed was to 
induce if possible the legislatures of 
the three New England states who 
remained Federal,tocommence meas- 
ures which should call for a reunion 
of the Northern states. The extent 
of those measures and the rapidity 
with which they shall be followed up 
must be guided by circumstance.” 
Pickering wrote that “New York 
must be associated; and how is her 
concurrence to be obtained? She 
must be made the centre of the con- 
federacy. Vermont and New Jersey 
would follow of course, and Rhode 
Island of necessity. Who can be 
consulted, and who will take the 
lead?” Cabot thought the separa 
tion not vet practicable. “If it is 
prematurely attempted, those few 
only will promote it who discern what 
is hidden from the multitude.” Still 
he thought that if the Jeffersonian 
republicans could be induced to pro- 
voke a war with England there would 
be a chance for the project. Judge 
Reeve of Connecticut wrote: “I have 
seen many of our friends, and all that 
[ have seen and most that I have 
heard from believe that we must sep- 
arate, and that this is the most favor- 
able moment.” Wolcott, also one of 
Washington's cabinet, and later of 
Adams’s, said: ‘We have endeavored 
to rouse our friends in New England 
to make some bold exertions. They 
generally tell us that the Northern 
states must unite, but that they think 
the time not yet arrived. While we 
are waiting, the democracy is making 
daily inroads upon us. Under these 
circumstances I have been induced to 
look to New York.” 

The end was an alliance of these 
“wisest and best” with Aaron Burr, 
who was then vice-president, with 
Jefferson as president. They would, 
if possible, elect Burr governor of 
New York, with this consideration, 
that he should bring New York into 
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New England. This 
involved the supremacy of Burr. 
“Tf” wrote Governor Griswold, 
“Burr is elevated in New York to the 
office of governor by the votes of 
l-ederalism, will he not be considered 
and must he not in fact become the 
head of the Northern interest?” 
This Hamilton also saw, and he re- 
solved to prevent it. Yet Burr did 
come very near an election. 

The end of all this plotting was the 
death of Hamilton, the outlawing of 
Burr, and the driving of Adams com- 
pletely over to the Republicans. 
His determination to thwart all such 
schemes brought upon him the vilest 
abuse of Pickering and Strong and 
l‘isher Ames and the rest of “the 
best.” ut for a time it left Adams 
alone, almost isolated and, it must be 
confessed, a good deal roused. The 
grand old man discussed the “Value 
of Life” in terms that would suit Mr. 
Mallock. He decided that nothing 


alliance with 


would tempt him to start this life 
over again and endure its disappoint- 


ments. 

Jefferson, a man of far less self- 
centered sentiment, but of no more 
readiness for self-sacrifice, under- 
stood Adams from the outset. Beat- 
ing him in their second contest for 
the presidency, he avowed his inten- 
tion not only of treating all citizens of 
all parties with equal generosity, but 
he would especially invite Adams to 
participate in public affairs. He 
wrote to Madison: “I propose as 
soon as the state of the election is 
perfectly ascertained to aim at a 
candid understanding with Mr. 
Adams. I hope to induce in him 
dispositions liberal and accommodat- 
ing.” This was while the Federalists 
were trying by corrupt coalition to 
throw the presidency over to Aaron 
Burr. It shows that even while 
Adams, from his Federal associations, 
was unjust to Jefferson, the latter 
never failed of that keen comprehen- 
sion of his opponent which was one 
of his marked characteristics in refer- 
ence to all public characters. It was 


I8ft 


not his fault that the alienation lasted 
as long as it did. 

1 go back now to bring together 
these two marvelous spirits in their 
earlier years; for then we shall see 
more clearly why the gap in friend- 
ship closed up over intense partisan- 
ship, and their lives ended as literally 
as possible in each other’s arms. 
Jefferson was born again of Patrick 
Henry. He became inspired to write 
the Declaration of Independence by 
hearing Henry’s magnificent plea 
before the House of Burgesses in 
1765. Adams was a democrat by a 
logic that lay in his own sturdy 
nature. He owed his inspiration to 
his historical studies. He was more 
of a student; Jefferson more of a 
genius. Seven days apart is a better 
way to express the distance of Mass- 
achusetts from Virginia than to de 
scribe it by miles. But more than 
that, without railroads, telegraphs, a 
daily post even, the two provinces 
were months from each other. It is 
the more wonderful how these two 
men worked on the same lines, to the 
same end, and wrought out not only 
liberty but this federated republic, a 
rifle’s range ahead of all previous 
conceptions of government. In all 
studies of American history, too little 
is made of this parallelism of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia in thought and 
purposing. Adams never quite got 
over his chagrin at not having written 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
in turn emphasized the fact that he 
did write something quite as defiant 
of England at an earlier date. 

The two young men came into 
contact for the first time in 1775. 
Charles Francis Adams draws this 
contrast and comparison: “Mr. 
Adams, the eldest in public life as 
well as in years, careless of external 
fame as a writer, preferred the natural 
channel to his impetuosi#ty, supplied 
by the unrestrained freedom of de- 
bate within the walls of Congress; 
while Mr. Jefferson, avoiding that 
arena of conflicting opinion, chose 
rather the course which gave full play 
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to the happy faculty of his written 
word. Never was there a more for- 
tunate combination to advance a 
single great object. Mr. Adams 
hewed out the road vigorously but 
roughly for the pioneers, while Mr. 
Jefferson smoothed and widened it 
for the nation to follow; and each 
felt the value of the other in the com- 
mon task.” 

The next time they met was many 
years later, in Europe, when Mr. 
Adams had become the representa- 
tive of his countrymen at the court of 
their former sovereign, and Mr. 
Jefferson filled the same position in 
the presence of the monarch of 
France. The duty imposed on the 
two by Congress entailed an intimacy 
and frequent correspondence which 
there was nothing to prevent from 
growing into friendship. Mr. Jeffer- 
son in a letter to Mr. Madison re- 
corded the impression he had of Mr. 
Adams at this time; while Mr. Adams 
on his side measured Mr. Jefferson 
with even more friendly eyes. An 


interchange of visits and frequent 
civilities as long as they remained in 
Europe continued to preserve their 


social relations 
footing. 

In 1787 Adams published a book, 
which was read by Jefferson at Paris. 
Rumor was that it would be trans- 
lated. Jefferson took care to secure 
a competent translator, so as to pre- 
vent its “being murdered.” He 
wrote what he was doing to Adams 
at London, adding, “I have read the 
book with infinite satisfaction and 
improvement. It will do great good 
in America. Its learning and _ its 
good sense will, I hope, make it an 
institute for our politicians, old as 
well as young.” Adams answered 
with a delightfully gossipy letter 
signed, ‘‘with every affectionate and 
friendly sefttiment.” This letter tells 
Jefferson that “if it lay in my power I 
would take a vow to return to my 
little turnip yard and never again quit 
it. The approbation you express of 
my poor volume is a vast consolation 


upon the kindest 
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to me. It is a hazardous enterprise, 
and will be an unpopular work in 
America for a long time.” Of the 
new treaty between France and 
England, and a new line of traffic 
opened by Jefferson between France 
and America, he thinks it will help 
America; but “John Bull does not 
see it, and if he does not see a thing 
at first, you know it is a rule with him 
ever afterwards to swear it does not 
exist, even when he does both see it 
and feel it.” 

The exchange of compliments was 
evidently very sincere. Even his 
official correspondence, always crisp, 
terse, strong, when conducted with 
Jefferson had a flavor unlike that with 
any other of our public men. To 
others he signs himself formally, 
“with high esteem,” or “with great 
respect,” but to Jefferson he says, 
“with the most cordial esteem,” or 
“yours most affectionately,” or “with 
the tenderest affection and friendship, 
I am and ever shall be, my dear Sir, 
Yours, John Adams.” Jefferson as 
vice-president received these reports 
in the same friendly spirit. Still 
there was as yet only a deep convic- 
tion of each other’s worth, not a flame 
of friendship. The foundation was 
being laid for future affectionate fel- 
lowship. 

I now pass over the breach, which 
has been sufficiently noted, and bring 
together the threads of the two lives 
at a later date. Mrs. Adams was the 
first to break silence, and wrote two 
or three letters to Jefferson, sharply 
criticising him. These were re- 
sponded to by Jefferson in a moder- 
ate key and a generous spirit; but he 
formed a dislike for Mrs. Adams her- 
self, which he never overcame. The 
first effort to renew personal relations 
seems to have come from Adams, 
who sent some samples of New Eng- 
land homespun to Virginia, to illus- 
trate what could be done in America 
in way of manufactures. Jefferson 
answered with thanks, adding: 


“Here we do little in the fine way but 
in coarse and middling goods a_ great 
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deal. Every family in the country is a 
manufactory within itself, and is very gen- 
erally able to make all the stouter stuffs 
for its own clothing and household use. 
For fine stuff we shall depend on your 
Northern manufactories. We _ use little 
machinery. The spinning jenny and loom, 
with the flying shuttle, can be managed in 
a family, bat nothing more complicated. 
. A letter from you calls up recollec- 
tions very dear to my mind. It carries me 
back to the times when, beset with diffi- 
culties and dangers, we were fellow laborers 
in the same cause, struggling for what is 
most valuable to man, his right of self- 
government. Laboring always at the 
same oar, with some wave ever ahead 
threatening to overwhelm us, and yet pass- 
ing harmless under our bark, we knew not 
how, we rode through the storm with heart 
and hand, and made a happy port. Still 
we did not expect to be without rubs and 
difficulties, and we have had them. I be- 
lieve we shall continue to grow, to multi- 
ply and prosper, until we exhibit an asso- 
ciation powerful, wise and happy beyond 
what has yet been seen by men. Of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
I see now living not more than half a dozen 
on your side of the Potomac, and on this 
side myself alone. You and I have been 
wonderfully spared; and myself with re- 
markable health and a considerable activ- 
ity of body and mind. I am on horseback 
three or four hours of every day, visit 
three or four times a year a possession I 
have ninety miles distant, performing the 
winter journey on horseback. I walk 
little, however, a single mile being too 
much for me, and I live in the midst of my 
grandchildren, one of whom has lately 
promoted me to be a great-grandfather. 
I have heard with pleasure that you also 
retain good health, and a greater power of 
exercise in walking than I do. But I 
would rather have heard this from your- 
self, and that, writing a letter like mine, 
full of egotisms and of details of your 
health, your habits, occupations and en- 
joyments, I should have the pleasure of 
knowing that in the race of life you do 
not keep, in its physical decline, the same 
distance ahead of me which you have done 
in political honors and achievements. No 
circumstances have lessened the interest I 
feel in these particulars respecting your- 
self; none have suspended for one moment 
my sincere esteem for you, and I now 
salute you with unchanged affection and 
respect. 
“Thomas Jefferson.” 


This letter is a fair sample of the 
charming grace with which the sage 
of Monticello expressed himself in all 
his private as well as public inter- 
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The war of 1812 was now 
raging. New England was honey- 
combed once more with treasonable 
sentiments. Pickering, one of the 
least honorable men in American his- 
tory, was once more attempting to 
lead in nullification, if not secession. 
Governor Strong and Governor Chit- 
tenden with others were not far be- 
hind. The latter ordered the Ver- 
mont troops to withdraw to state soil. 
They sneeringly answered that they 
were fighting not under his orders 
but under those of the general gov- 
ernment. The Massachusetts House 
of Representatives issued an address 
closing with the words, “Let there be 
no volunteers except for defensive 
war.” For a time these political 
traitors had much influence with the 
people. During the whole war New 
England was placed in a false light; 
and finally her history was stained by 
the Hartford Convention. 

John Adams rages at the traitors, 
and circumvents them at every point. 
His son, John Quincy, is equally leal 
and true to the government. Mad- 
ison has his hands more than full 
with the British and the traitors. He 
turns constantly to Adams and to Jef- 
ferson for counsel and sympathy. 
They are the Aaron and Hur who 
hold up the arms of the administra- 
tion. Adams writes to the president: 
“All I can say is that I would con- 
tinue this war forever rather than 
surrender one acre of our territory, 
one iota of our fisheries, or one sailor 
impressed from any merchant ship.” 
This in the teeth of the resolutions of 
the Massachusetts legislature urging 
peace on almost any terms, and of 
the Hartford Convention, which 
threatened New England scission if 
the war was protracted under condi- 
tions not entirely satisfactory to the 
states there represented. 

Not many months after the home- 
spun was received from Adams, Jef- 
ferson writes: “I have it now in my 
power to send you a piece of home- 
spun in return for that I received 
from you; not of the fine texture or 


course. 
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delicate character of yours, or, to drop 
the metaphor, a mere sober, dry and 
formal piece of logic.” He then pro- 
ceeds to give to Adams, in reply to 
questions from the latter, some very 
curious information concerning what 
were called the Richmond = and 
Wabash prophets. These seem to 
have been men who were corrupted 
by British emissaries to prophesy the 
speedy downfall of democratic insti- 
tutions. They wrought more or less 
mischief at a time when [England had 
by no means given up the hope of 
again securing our subserviency. 

These interchanges of goodwill 
and information were more important 
than can possibly be estimated by us 
to-day. The bit of cloth sent by 
Adams noted the very incipiency of 
the manufactures and manufacturing 
interests of New England. The war, 
checking the commerce and depre- 
ciating the value of the agricultural 
products of that section, was chang- 
ing the whole character of its indus- 
tries. Heretofore 96 per cent of the 
population had been agricultural, 
throughout all the colonies. The 
early presidents were farmers. 
Twice before being elected president, 
Jefferson resigned office, resolved to 
retire wholly to his estates and most 
congenial employment. There he 
had lived, organizing his large slave 
family into a complete community, 
each grouped to its own employment, 
so as to be self-sustaining. Manu- 
factures, except as subservient to 
agriculture, were unknown in Vir- 
ginia. In Massachusetts the people 
felt their dependence on Great Brit- 
ain more keenly in economical affairs 
than in political. A tariff never 
would have got lodgment in our 
financial system but for the patriotic 
desire to secure domestic as well as 
political independence. The story of 
the first loom set up in America is a 
romance. 

The correspondence soon fell on 
the mutually congenial topic of the 
monarchists and aristocrats who had 
barely been thwarted in their efforts 
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to create a scission of the republic. 
A peculiarly charming letter is that of 
June 15, 1813, from Jefferson. It is 
the effort of a cooler, calmer, less 
irascible man to smooth over the past 
and put the acts of his rival in so gen- 
erous a light as to take away, if not 
the blame, at least his consciousness 
of being blamed. Adams felt regret 
as he recalled the past at certain 
points where his antagonism to Jef- 
ferson had been most marked.  Jef- 
Yerson would not let him wound him- 
self with remorse. “In truth, my 
dear Sir,” he says, “we were far from 
considering vou as the author of all 
the measures we blamed. They were 
placed under the protection of your 
name, but we were satisfied they 
wanted much of your approbation. 
We ascribed them to their real 
authors, the Wolcotts, the Tracys, 
the Sedgwicks, the Pickerings, et id 
genus oumes. Many instances showed 
how differently you would have acted 
with less impassioned advisers.” On 
the other hand, it must be confessed 
that Jefferson was as sore under the 
criticisms of Marshall as Adams 
under the unjust imputation of being 
the author of acts properly attributed 
to his advisers. He adds in this letter 
to Adams: 

“T leave others to judge of what 1 
myself have done, and to give me 
exactly that place which they shall 
think I have occupied. About facts 
vou and I cannot differ, because truth 
is our mutual guide. And if any 
opinions you may express shall be 
different from mine, I shall receive 
them with the liberality and indul- 
gence which I ask for my own, and 
still cherish with warmth the senti- 
ments of affectionate respect of which 
[ can with so much truth render you 
the assurance.” 

This letter was in reply to one from 
Adams, indignantly denying an 
attributed sentiment. He says: “A 
man of seventy-seven or seventy- 
eight cannot commonly be expected 
to recollect promptly every passage 
of his past life or every trifle he has 
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written. Much less can it be ex- 
pected of me to recollect every ex- 
pression of every answer to an ad- 
dress, When for six months together 
| was compelled to answer addresses 
of all sorts from all quarters of the 
Union. For the honor of my coun- 
try, [ wish these addresses and 
answers were annihilated. lor my 
own character and reputation, I wish 
every word of every address and 
every answer were published. You 
may expect many more expostula- 
tions from one who has loved and 
esteemed you for eight and _ thirty 
years.” 

But no one of Adams’s letters 
more pathetically protests against 
popular prejudice than that which 
denies his responsibility for or sym- 
pathy with the Alien and Sedition 
laws. “This Alien law,” he says, 
“was never executed by me in a 
single instance.” Yet it was true that 
during his administration the Sedi- 
tion law was in force to a degree of 
tvranny equal to that exercised in 
Russia. Matthew Lyon, a Vermont 
Congressman, was arrested for say- 
ing that Adams was a conceited ego- 
tist. For this offense he was impris- 
oned four months and fined four 
thousand dollars, a sum which Con- 
gress forty years later remitted to his 
heirs. Judge Peck of Otsego county 
in New York was arrested and car- 
ried three hundred miles from his 
home to be tried for the offense of 
circulating a _ petition requesting 
Congress to rescind the offensive 
acts. 

In religion as well as politics the 
two friends had originally differed; 
but they came to as close accord in 
theology as in affairs of state. In 
both, in fact, Adams had adopted the 
larger views of Jefferson. He writes 
in July, 1813, that in his judgment 
“piety and morality were the end and 
object of the Christian system.” He 
says: “I have more to say on reli- 
gion. For more than sixty years I 
have been attentive to this great sub- 
ject. Controversies between Calvin- 
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ists and Arminians, Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, Deists and Christians, 
have attracted my attention whenever 
the singular life | have led would 
admit. I think I now can say I have 
read away bigotry, if not enthusiasm.” 
In another letter he adds: “Conciude 
not from all this that I have re- 
nounced the Christian religion, or 
that I agree with Dupuis in all his 
sentiments. Far from it. I see in 
every page something to recommend 
Christianity, in its purity, and some- 
thing to discredit its corruptions. lf 
| had strength | would give you my 
opinion of it in a fable of the bees. 
The Ten Commandments and _ the 
Sermon on the Mount contain my 
religion.” He refers more than once 
to a resolution which he formed as 
early as 1798, to write a formal essay 
giving his views of the Christian sys- 
tem. He tells Jefferson in 1813 that 
he has reflected much upon this reso- 
lution ever since, and even sketched 
the outline of such a monograph. 


sut, like Benjamin Franklin’s ‘“‘Sys- 
tem of Morality,” it was projected, 
but never worked out. 

Dr. Priestley was at this time a 
refugee from English mob violence 
hidden in the Pennsylvania woods. 
He was not vet known so much for 


his scientific discoveries as for his 
philosophic disquisitions. It was for 
the expression of liberal political 
sentiments that he had had his church 
burned and home sacked in England. 
Jefferson immediately sought him out 
with intellectual sympathy and desired 
to secure him at a later date as a 
teacher in the university he was found- 
ing. Adams was at first prejudiced 
against Priestley. The Alien law 
was framed to get rid of such men as 
Priestley and Gallatin. Fortunately 
for America as well as the rest of the 
world, it failed of ostracizing both. 
One became the glory of our small 
but growing group of scientists; the 
other, by his unequaled skill in 
finance, prevented the full evil of the 
Hamiltonian system from ever being 
felt. Our present system is a not 
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altogether congruous combination of 
the two. 

In a letter of September, 1813, 
Adams enters upon an enthusiastic 
discussion of Dr. Priestley’s doctrines 
of “Heathen Philosophy compared 
with those of Revelation.” He 
speaks with unusual disregard for his 
older views, when he says: “God has 
infinite wisdom, goodness and power. 
His presence is as extensive as space. 
He created this speck of dirt and the 
human species for his glory and with 
the deliberate design of making nine- 
tenths of our species miserable for- 
ever for his glory! Now, my friend, 
can miracles or prophecies convince 
you or me that infinite benevolence, 
wisdom and power created and pre- 
served for a time innumerable mil- 
lions to make them miserable forever 
for his own glory? Is he ambitious? 
is he vain? tickled with adulation? 
exulting and triumphing in his 
power? Pardon me, my Maker! for 
these awful questions. My adora- 
tion of the Author of the universe is 


too profound to believe such things. 
The love of God and his creation; 
delight, joy, triumph, exultation in 
my own existence, are my religion.” 
Then with true Adams pugnacity he 
adds: “Now, snarl, bite, ye Athana- 
sian divines! ye will say I am no 


Christian. I say ye are no Chris- 
tians, and there the account is bal- 
anced.” Jefferson, although sorely 
provoked by the antagonism of the 
clergy during his first canvass, rarely 
indulged in even what might be 
called mild severity. 

The correspondence soon turns to 
the terrorism of 1796-98, when Presi- 
dent Adams was so scandalously be- 
trayed by Pickering and Wolcott in 
his cabinet, and by Hamilton outside 
of it. He says: “You never felt the 
terrorism excited in 1793, when ten 
thousand people in the streets of 
Philadelphia day after day threatened 
to drag Washington out of his house 
and effect a revolution in govern- 
ment, or compel it to declare war in 
favor of the French Revolution and 
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against England. I have no doubt 
you were fast asleep in philosophical 
tranquillity when ten thousand peo- 
ple were parading the streets of Phila- 
delphia on the evening of my fast day, 
when my domestics in frenzy deter- 
mined to sacrifice their lives in my 
defense; and I myself judged it pru- 
dent and necessary to order chests of 
arms from the war office to be 
brought through by-lanes and back 
doors, determined to defend my 
house at the expense of my life and 
the lives of the few domestics and 
friends within it.” Jefferson, in his 
diary, referring to these days, does 
not make light of them, but evidently 
was less nervous and excitable in his 
temperament than his good friend 
from Massachusetts. It was cer- 
tainly a day of great doubt and insta- 
bility; and but for the cool, deter- 
mined, unflinching Jefferson, repub- 
licanism would have lost the day. 

It astonishes us at the present day 
to find these men, whom we have 
been accustomed to consider in the 
light of statesmen only, to have been 
after all as learned in Greek and meta- 
physics as Spinoza and Bentham. 
Adams exclaims in reply to a schol- 
arly letter: “Lord, Lord, what can I 
do with so much Greek? When I 
was your age, young man! (that is 
seven or eight years ago) I felt a kind 
of pang of affection for one of the 
flames of my youth, and again paid 
my addresses to Isocrates. In this 
way I amused myself with lexicons 
and grammars; but I found that if I 
looked a word to-day, in less than a 
week I had to look it again... 
Whenever I sit down to write to you 
I am precisely in the situation of the 
woodcutter on Mount Ida. I can- 
not see wood for trees; so many sub- 
jects crowd upon me that I know not 
with which to begin.” He then 
launches out into a discussion of 
Belsham, Priestley, Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Xenophon. A letter of August 
following begins with a quotation of 
Greek verse, translated first into 
English and then into Latin. He 
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asks Jefferson what he thinks of his 
translation, and immediately branches 
off into a discussion of Greek history 
and philology. 

Jefferson replied to the first of 
these letters after quoting three lines 
in Greek from one of the pastoral 
poets: “And I, too, my dear Sir, like 
the woodcutter of Ida would doubt 
where to begin were I to enter the 
forest of opinion, discussions and 
contentions which have occurred in 
our day. I should say with The- 
ocritus, 


Te ofa Tov Xarade~w emer Mata uvila evry; 


but I shall not do it. The summum 
bonum with me is now truly Epi- 
curean ease of body and tranquillity 
of mind; and to these I wish to con- 
sign my remaining days. Men have 
differed in opinion, and have been 
divided into parties by these opinions, 
from the first origins of societies and 
under all government where they 
have been permitted freely to think 
and to speak. The same political 


parties which now agitate the United 
States have existed through all time.” 
He then launches into this profound 


and prophetic discussion, which we 
shall find as useful in 1897 as in 1797 
or as when it was_ reminiscently 
penned in 1813. He says: 


“Whether the power of the people or 
aristoi should prevail were questions which 
kept the states of Greece and Rome in 
eternal convulsions; as they now schisma- 
tize every people whose minds and mouths 
are not shut up by the gag of a despot. 
And in fact the terms of Whig and Tory 
belong to natural as well as to civil his- 
tory. They denote the temper and consti- 
tution of mind of different individuals. To 
come to our own country and the times 
when you and I became first acquainted, 
we well remember the violent parties which 
agitated the old Congress and their bitter 
contests. There you and I were together; 
and the Jays and the Dickinsons and other 
anti-independents were arrayed against us. 
They cherished the monarchy of England, 
and we the rights of our countrymen. 
When our present government was in the 
mew, passing from confederation to union, 
how bitter was the schism between the 
Feds and Antis! Here you and I were 
together again. For although for a mo- 
ment separated by the Atlantic from the 
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scene of action, I favored the opinion that 
nine states should confirm the Constitu- 
tion in order to secure it, and the others 
hold off until certain amendments deemed 
favorable to freedom should be made. I 
rallied in the first instance to the wiser 
proposition of Massachusetts, that all 
should confirm and then all instruct their 
delegates to urge those amendments. The 
amendments were made, and all were rec- 
onciled to the government. But as soon as 
it was put into motion, the line of divi 
sion was again drawn. We broke into 
two parties, each wishing to give the gov- 
ernment a different direction, the one to 
strengthen the most popular branch, the 
other the more permanent branches, and 
to extend their permanence. Here you 
and I separated for the first time; and as 
we had been longer than most others on 
the public theatre, and our names there- 
fore were more familiar to our countrymen, 
the party that considered you as thinking 
with them placed your name at their head; 
the other for the same reason selected 
mine. But neither decency nor inclina- 
tion permitted us to become the advocates 
of ourselves, or to take personally part in 
the violent contests which followed. We 
suffered ourselves, as you so well ex- 
pressed it, to be passive subjects of pub- 
lic discussion. And these discussions, 
whether relating to men, measures or 
opinions, were conducted by the parties 
with an animosity, a bitterness and an in- 
decency which had never been exceeded. 
All the resources of reason and of wrath 
were exhausted by each party in support 
of its own_and to prostrate the adversary 
opinion. One was upbraided with receiv- 
ing the Anti-federalist, the other the old 
Tories and refugees into their bosom. Of 
this acrimony the public papers of the day 
exhibit ample testimony, in the debates of 
Congress, of State legislatures, of stump 
orators, in addresses, answers and news- 
paper essays; and to these without ques- 


‘tion may be added the private correspond- 


ences of individuals. ... I have no stom- 
ach to revive the memories of those feel- 
ings. Shall you and I, my dear sir, at our 
age, like Priam of old, gird on the arma, 
diu desueta, trementibus aevo humeris? 
Shall we at our age become the atheletz of 
party, and exhibit ourselves as gladiators 
in the arena of the newspapers? Nothing 
in the universe could induce me to do it. 
My mind has been long fixed to bow to 
the judgment of the world, who will judge 
by my acts, and will never take counsel 
from me as to what that judgment shall 
be.” 


This philosophical method of look- 
ing at the past, and enduring unjust 
judgment was more in accordance 
with the temper of Jefferson than that 
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of Adams. And _ Jefferson well 
understood this. He = soothingly 
adds: 


“If your objects and opinions have been 
misunderstood, if the measures and princi- 
ples of others have been imputed wrong- 
fully to you, as I believe they have been, 
that you should leave an explanation of 
them would be an act of justice to your 
self. I will add that it had been hoped 
that you would leave such explanations as 


would leave every saddle on the right 
horse. But all this, my friend, is offered 
merely for your consideration and judg- 
ment, without presuming to anticipate 


what you alone are qualified to describe 
for yourself. To me it appears that there 
have been differences of opinion and party 
differences from the first establishment of 
zovernment to the present day, and on the 
same questions which now divide our own 
country; that these will continue through 
all future time; that every one takes his 
side in favor of the one or the other, ac 
cording to his constitution; that opinions 
which are equally honest on both sides 
should not affect personal esteem or social 
intercourse: that as we judge between the 
Claudii and the Grachii, the Wentworths 
and the Hampdens of past ages, so of 
those among us, whose names may hap- 
pen to be remembered for a while, the 
next generations will judge favorably or un- 
favorably according to the complexion of 
individual mind; that nothing new can be 
added by you or me to what has been said 
by others, and will be said in every age, in 
support of the conflicting opinions on gov- 
ernment; and that wisdom and duty “dic- 
tate an humble resignation to the verdict 
of our future peers. In doing this my- 
self, I shall certainly not suffer moot ques- 
tions to affect the sentiments of sincere 
friendship and respect consecrated to you 
by so long a course of time, and of which 
[ now repeat sincere assurances.” 

These passages clearly show us the 
masterly influence of Jefferson over 
his more irascible, although equally 
noble and learned friend. We can- 
not but wonder whether if these men 
were now living they would have any 
peculiarly strong influence upon 
American politics. Has the size of 
the country become so great that no 
man, except by force of incident or 
accident, can secure great popular 
influence? Or have we altogether 
outgrown this sort of men, and be- 
come largely the victims of a much 
shallower set of politicians? Ques- 
tions of finance were perhaps as much 
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dependent upon experiment and ex- 
perience then as now. Both parties, 
however, were as dogmatically assert- 
ive as our living disputants. That 
which most amazes us is to find in 
lefferson so much of the popular 
leader combined with so much of the 
student. 

The correspondence begins 
to discuss Priestley’s Essays; and 
\dams drops quite into the role of a 
follower. Jefferson writes, still in 
1813: : 


soon 


“It is with great pleasure I can inform 
you that Priestley finished the doctrines 
of the philosophers of antiquity and of 
Jesus before his death. And with greater 
pleasuré that I can have a copy of this 
work forwarded from Philadelphia by a 
correspondent there, and present it to your 
acceptance by the same mail which carries 
you this, or very soon after. The branch 
of the work which the title announces is 
executed with learning and candor, as was 
everything which Priestley wrote; but per- 
haps a little hastily, for he felt himself 
pressed by the hand of death.” 


In August, 1815, Adams _ writes 
asking who shall write the real his- 
torv of the American Revolution. 
Already several histories had ap- 
peared strongly biased by partisan- 
ship. Jefferson answers: 


“Who can write it? and who will ever be 
able to write it? Nobody, except in its 
merely external facts, all its counsels, de- 
signs and discussions having been dis- 
cussed by Congress with closed doors, and 
no member, so far as I know. having even 
made notes of them. These, which are the 
life and soul of history, must forever be 
unknown. Botta, as you observe, has put 
his own speculations and reasonings into 
the mouths of persons whom he names. 
but who you and I know never made such 
speeches. In this he has followed the 
example of the ancients, who made their 
great men deliver long speeches, all of 
them in the same style and in that of the 
authors themselves. The work is never- 
theless a good one; more judicious, more 
chaste, more classical and more true than 
the party diatribe of Marshall. Its great- 
est fault is in having taken too much from 
him. I possess the work, and often recur 
to considerable portions of it, although I 
never read it through. But a very judi- 
cious and well-informed neighbor of mine 
went through it with great attention, and 
spoke very highly of it. I have said that 
no member of the old Congress as far as 
I knew made note of the discussions. I 
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did not know of the speeches you men- 
tion of Dickinson and Witherspoon. But 
on the question of Independence and on 
the two articles of Confederation respect- 
ing taxing and voting, I myself took min- 
utes of the heads of the arguments. On 
the first, I threw all into one mass, with- 
out ascribing to the speakers their respect- 
ve arguments, pretty much in the manner 
§ Hume’s Digests of the Reasons in Par- 
liament for and against a measure. On 
the last, I stated the heads of arguments 
used by each speaker. But the whole of 
my notes on the question of Independence 
does not occupy more than five pages, such 


as of this letter; and on the other ques- 
ions two such sheets. They have never 
been communicated to any one. Do you 


know there exists in manuscripts the 
lest work of this kind ever yet executed 


the debates of the Constitutional Con- 
\ cubion in Philadelphia in 1787? The 
whole of everything said and done there 
was taken down by Mr. Madison, with a 
labor and exactness beyond comprehen 


ite adds as postscript: had fin 





ished my letter yesterday, and this 
inorning received the news of Bona 
parte’s second abdication. Very 
well; for him personally I have no 


fecling but reprobation. The repre 
sentatives of the nation have deposed 
him; they have taken the Allies at 
their word, that they had no object in 
the war but his removal.” But with 
shrewd statesmanship he adds: “They 
are already parceling out among 
themselves Poland, Belgium, Sax- 
ony, Italy, dictating a ruler and gov- 
ernment to France, and _ looking 
askance at our republic, the splendid 
libel on their government.” 
A little later Jefferson writes: 


“You ask if I would agree to live my 

venty or rather seventy-three years over 
gain. To which I say, yes. I think with 
you that it is a good world on the whole; 
that it has been framed on a principle of 
benevolence, and more pleasure than pain 
dealt out to us. My temperament is san- 
guine. I steer my bark with hope at the 
head, leaving fear astern. My hopes in- 
deed sometimes fail, but not oftener than 
the forebodings of the gloomy. There are, 
I acknowledge, in the happiest life some 
terrible convulsions, as heavy _ set-offs 
against the opposite page of the account. 
I have often wondered for what good end 
the sensations of grief could be intended. 
All our other passions within proper 
bounds have a useful object. And the per- 
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fection of the moral character is not in a 
stoical apathy, but in a just equilibrium of 
all the passions. I wish the pathologists 
would tell us what is the use of grief in 
the economy, and of what good it is the 
cause, proximate or remote.” 

Mr. Adams had not the 
temperament which 
look upon life 
satisfaction. 

In reply to Adams, 
omnivorous reader, 


sanguine 
enabled him to 
with the same calm 


who 
Jefferson 


Was an 
says: 

volumes read 
and twelve of them quarto! De ‘ar sir! 
how I envy you! Half a dozen octavos 
in that space of time is as much as I am 
allowed. I can read by candle light only, 


Forty-three one year, 


stealing long hours from my rest. Nor 
would that time be indulged to me, could 
I by that light see to write. From sun- 


dinner 
writing 
answer letters into 
interest nor inclination on 
Yet, writing civilly, it is 


rise to One or two o'clock, and from 
to dark, I am drudging at the 
table; and all this to 
which neither 
ny part enter 


hard to refuse them civil answers. Thi is 
the burden of my life, a very grievous one 
indeed, and one which I must get rid 

The resu!t of your fifty or sixty years of 


religious reading you sum up in the four 
words, Be just and good. It is that in 
which all our inquiries must end. What 
all agree in is probably right; what no two 
agree in. most probably wrong. One of 
our fancolored biographers, who paints 
small men as very great. inquired of me 
lately, with real affection too, whether he 
might consider as authentic the change in 
my religion, much spoken of in some cir- 
cles. My answer was: Say nothing of my 
religion. It is known to my God and 
myself alone. Its evidence before the 
world is to be sought in my life. If that 
has been honest and dutiful to society, the 
religion which has regulated it cannot be 
a bad one. Affectionally, 

“Thomas Jefferson. 











” 


This remarkable correspondence 
lasted until very near the departure 
of the participants from this life, in 
1826. Toward the end both Adams 
and Jefferson complained of decrepi- 


tude: yet their mental faculties re- 
mained clear. Adams is_ inclined 
perhaps more readily than ever to 


see the darker side of events; Jeffer- 
son, collected and calm, never loses 
the marvelous optimism with which 
he inspired American institutions. 
‘May 109, 1821, Adams writes: “Must 
we before we take our departure from 
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this grand and beautiful world sur- 
render all our pleasing hopes of the 
progress of society, of the improve- 
ment of the intellect, and the moral 
conditions of the world, of the refor- 
mation of mankind? I may refine 
too much, I may be an enthusiast, but 
I think a free government is a compli- 
cated piece of machinery, the nice 
and exact adjustment of whose 
springs, wheels and weights is not yet 
well comprehended by the artists of 
the age, and still less by the people.” 
In another letter he suggests: “If I 
were a Calvinist I might pray that 
God by a miracle of divine grace 


would instantaneously convert a 
whole contaminated nation from 
turpitude to purity. Will you tell 


me how to prevent riches from be- 
coming the effects of temperance and 
industry? Will you tell me how to 
prevent those same riches from pro- 
ducing luxury?” To all such ques- 
tions and suggestions Jefferson re- 
sponds with brightness and = an 
upward look. But when it comes to 
the Missouri question and the Miss- 
ouri Compromise, they are not far 
apart. Adams says: “I know it is 
high treason to express a doubt of 
the perpetual duration of our vast 
American empire and our free insti- 
tutions. But I am sometimes Cas- 
sandra enough to dream that another 
Hamilton, another Burr, might rend 
this mighty fabric in twain; and a 
few more choice spirits of the same 
stamp might produce as many nations 
in North America as there are in 
Europe.” 

In October of 
writes: 


1823 Jefferson 


“T do not use the pen with the ease which 
your letter of September — supposes. 
Crippled wrists and fingers make writing 
slow and laborious; but while writing to 
you I lose the sense of these things in the 
recollection of ancient times when youth 
and health made happiness out of every- 
thing. I forget for awhile the hoary win- 
ter of age, when we can think of nothing 
but how to keep ourselves warm, and how 
to get rid of our heavy hours, until the 
friendly hands of death shall rid us of all 
at once. I am fortunately mounted on a 
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hobby, which I should have better 


man- 
aged some thirty or forty years ago, but 
whose easy amble is still sufficient to give 
exercise and amusement to an octogenary 


writer. This is the establishment of a Uni- 
versity on a scale more comprehensive 
than William and Mary; but the tardiness 
with which such things proceed may ren- 
der it doubtful whether I shall live to see 
it go into action. I add sincere assur- 
ances of my unabated and constant at- 
tachment.” 


This noble tribute to their friend- 
ship, taking the letter in its entirety, 
is one of the finest products to be 
found in human correspondence. 


Adams writes, January 22, 1825: 


“Your letter revived me. It is true that 
my hearing has been very good, but the 
last year it has decayed so much that I 
am in a worse situation than you are. I 
cannot hear any of the common conversa- 
tion of my family, without calling upon 
them to repeat it in a louder tone. Your 
university is a noble employment in your 
old age, and your ardor for its success does 
you honor; but I do not approve of your 
sending to Europe for tutors and pro- 
fessors. Europeans are deeply tainted 
with prejudices both ecclesiastical and 
temporal, which they can never get rid of.” 


It is interesting to find that both 
these great men are looking forward 
as well as backwards, and discuss 
questions pertaining to theology and 
religion more continuously in their 
later correspondence. The last letter 
I can find from Adams is dated Janu- 
ary 23, 1825. It is a sharp arraign- 
ment of current theological views, 
and asserts the general principle that 
religious and political freedom must 
keep pace with each other. He re- 
joices that bigotry is passing away as 
rapidly as aristocracy. He wishes all 
laws punishing free inquiry to be 
directly abrogated; adding that “the 
substance and essence of Christianity 
as I understand it is eternal and un- 
changeable, and will bear examina- 
tion forever; but it has been mixed 
with extraneous ingredients, which I 
think will not bear examination, and 
they ought to be separated.” 

He turns with delicious interest in 
these later letters to discuss the char- 
acter and prospects of his “John,” 














who was just then to follow Monroe 
as president of the United States. 
No other man up to the present time 
has ever lived to become president 
himself and to see his son elected to 
the same supreme Office. 

The end was approaching. Jeffer- 
son lived long enough to encourage 
Monroe to form an alliance with 
Great Britain against the despotic 
forces of Europe; which is now half 
known by the people as the “Monroe 
Doctrine.” This was the fitting 
close to a career that began with 
declaring independence of Great 
Britain. Jefferson himself said: “It 
is the most momentous question since 
that of Independence. That made 
us a nation; this sets our compass 
and points the course which we are to 
steer through the ocean of time open- 
ing onus. By acceding to the propo- 
sition of England, we detach her from 
the band of despots, bring her mighty 
weight into the scale of free govern- 
ment, and emancipate our continent 
at a single stroke.” 

July 4, 1826, found both Adams 
and Jefferson prostrated and dying. 
Neither knew of the other’s condi- 
tion. They were nine days apart. 
Adams dreaded to leave the scene of 
his life work. He longed still to act 
for his country. Turning his mind 
to his trusted friend, he whispered 
with his last breath: “But Jefferson 
still lives.” So sublime was his con- 
fidence in the great Virginian that, if 
he still lived, the country would be 
safe. I know of no tribute to friend- 
ship like this in all history. Jeffer- 
son at the same hour was passing 
behind the curtain to grasp the hand 
of his loved brother in another life. 
They died on the Fourth of July, 
1826. So slow was the transmission 
of intelligence that President John 
Quincey Adams held a levee five days 
after his father’s death, not knowing 
the event. 

It was to these two, the great com- 
moner of the Puritans and the great 
commoner of the Cavaliers, more 
than to any others, that the United 
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States owes its federal character of 
states, and the broad liberty of its 
individual citizens. Not only did 
they initiate these two principles in 
our institutional building; but only 
by their united and their separate 
vigilance did it come about that 
afterwards we did not lose both, in 
the inchoate years of experiment. 
The party of pure monarchists was 
not small—made up of Tories who 
were gradually allowed political in- 
fluence. But much larger was the 
party of doubters of the success of 
democracy. “Democracy is our dis- 
ease,” said Ames. Hamilton had 
declared the most appropriate name 
for the new nation would be “A Fed- 
eral Monarchy.” In 1791 he said: 
“T own it is my opinion, though I do 
not publish it from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, that the present government is 
not that which will answer the end of 
society, and that it will be found 
expedient to go into the British 
form.” Unfortunately he did publish 
these opinions, if not from Dan to 
Beersheba, at least from Boston to 
New Orleans. | 

It is impossible for us now to look 
back, unless by a most profound 
study of history, to enter into the 
difficulties of the situation during the 
administration of Washington and 
that of Adams. Washington com- 
plained that every step was on new 


soil. There were no precedents to 
work from. The people did not 
know how far to trust democracy. 


The better educated believed that 
ruling should be done only by them- 
selves. Wealth had great claims and 
asserted them. Aristocracy of blood 
was eminent, especially in New York. 
That the people could be trusted to 
discuss and vote on all questions of 
State and Church few were confident. 
Adams’s administration was the seat 
of war of the conservative semi- 
monarchists with the believers in the 
people. Hamilton was a _ mighty 
leader to overcome. His theory of 


finance was that a great debt was a 
blessing. 


He not only advocated a 
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president for life, and a senate for life, 
but he would have the states subject 
to subdivision at the will of Congress. 
He insisted on a standing army of 
50,000, with himself in command, 
after Washington, who was _ super- 
annuated. Adams, himself a Fed- 
eralist, and believing very little in 
universal suffrage, by not yielding to 
Hamilton, won his malignant hate. 
New England had shame enough to 


endure; but nothing from the 
_Adamses. The president was un- 
flinching. He led off all alone on 
the road of popular liberties. That 


road led him finally into alliance with 
Jefferson. In 1800 occurred “the 
second Revolution that created 
American Independence.” It — in- 
volved the defeat of Adams and the 
election of Jefferson in his place. 
Jefferson was constituted for a pop- 
ular leader. Adams was not. The 
nation in the hands of Federal leaders 
was likely not to confirm the doctrine 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
that all men are born equal,—*‘a 
venturous declaration.” But Jeffer- 
son believed it with all his soul. As 


president he acted upon it. He 
knew Adams better than Adams 
knew himself. In his old age the 
latter denied he had ever had the 


least sympathy with aristocrats. But 
Wendell Phillips was not altogether 
wrong when he omitted John Adams, 
and said: “What Wyclif did for re- 
ligion, Jefferson and Sam Adams did 
for the State: they trusted it to the 
people. Their serene faith com- 
pleted the gift which the Anglo- 
Saxon race makes to humanity. We 
have not only established a new 
measure of the possibilities of the 
race: we have laid on strength, wis- 
dom and skill a new responsibility.” 
Yet it must be conceded that what- 
ever sympathies Adams _ expressed 
with the rule of the few, when it came 
to action no man was more stub- 
bornly the friend of the masses. We 
not only have the pleasure of seeing 
these two men, Jefferson and John 
Adams, forming the arch of 1776, 
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under which the new nation marched 
into its heritage, but that of 1800, 
under which American aristocracy 
returned into perpetual obscurity. 
Jefferson, with all his tact, optimism, 
statesmanship and devotion, would 
have failed to hold the country to- 
gether but for the honor, integrity, 
patriotism and love of John Adams. 
The effort to form a Northern Con- 
federacy failed in 1803. Burr failed 
in 1807 to cleave off the Southwest. 
The disloval men of the Hartford 
Convention failed in 1814. Working 
together, the Union finally became 
cemented. They were no_ longer 
needed to shore up popular liberty. 
They were permitted, by a beautiful 
tribute from Heaven, to pass on to- 
gether—almost a direct indorsement 
of God—on the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The love of Adams and Jefferson 
was not alone among the loves of the 
founders of our institutions. Harriet 
Martineau, in 1836, visiting Madison, 
noted the peculiar attachment of that 
eminent man to Jefferson. Jefferson 
seems not only to have won the 
people, but almost all the great men 
of his time. In his last letter to 
Madison, quoted by Miss Martineau, 
he says: “The friendship which has 
subsisted between us now half a cen- 
tury, and the harmony of our politi- 
cal principles and pursuits, have been 
sources of constant happiness to me 
through that long period. It has 
been a great solace to me to believe 
that you are engaged in vindicating 
to posterity the course we have pur 
sued for preserving to them, in all 
their purity, the blessings of self-gov- 
ernment,—which we had assisted, 
too, in acquiring for them. If ever 
the earth has beheld a system of ad- 
ministration conducted with a single 
and steadfast eve to the general inter- 
ests and happiness of those com- 
mitted to it, one which, protected by 
truth, can never know reproach, it is 
that to which our lives have been 
devoted. To myself you have been 
a pillar of support through life. Take 
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care of me when I am dead, and be 
assured that I shall leave with you my 
last affections.” 

The love of Jefferson for Madison 
was probably warmer than that for 
Adams, while his admiration for the 
two men was more nearly equal. 
The creators of our nation were men 
elevated above political envy and 
selfishness. Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Madison, Adams, Monroe, 


were of this type; but close at their 
heels was a pack of veritable hounds 
in politics. Never since have such 
unscrupulous measures been _ pro- 
posed or plots been laid. Perhaps 
never since have men of such might 
and such purity of purpose been 
needed to circumvent plots laid at 
the very foundation of all that con- 
stitutes American prosperity and 
progress. 








THE SONG OF RESURRECTION. 
By Fulia Zitella Cocke. 


ARK! the sons of God are shouting the glad day of resurrection! 
And the universe is thrilling to its farthest, faintest verge; 
While the myriad starry spaces shine with bright angelic faces, 
In supernal rapture beaming as the anthems swell and surge! 


Hark! the morning stars are singing the glad song of resurrection! 
And the flaming cherubim and seraphim the tidings tell. 
Death is death no more, but sleeping, and the grave is in His keeping, 
Who hath conquered hosts of darkness and the mighty powers of hell! 


Hark! the angelic hierarchy chant the hymn of resurrection! 
And a voice is borne in answer from immeasurably far. 

“Lo! 'tis I who once betrayed Him; think ye now I can upbraid Him, 
As I hear your song of triumph burst in joy from star to star? 


“T, who nearer still and nearer, with each dawn of resurrection, 
O ye blessed ones, am coming to the peace of the redeemed, 

To the holy, heavenly mansion, waiting for my soul’s expansion, 
And the beatific vision which for ages I have dreamed; 


“Yea, in mine own place still longing for that day of resurrection, 

Which shall lift my soul triumphant from the stain and shame of sin 
To the presence of that Savior who forgives the base behavior 

Of the penitent betrayer,and shall bid him enter in.” 


Then the angels sang exultant the glad song of resurrection, 
And the harping of the harpers burst in joy from star to star; 
For with penitential yearning, lo! a sinner was returning, 
Anda soul was traveling heavenward from illimitably far. 
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HERE are good reasons why Altogether these Broads and_ their 


one might call this sketch and 

its subject the English Venice 
as well as the English Holland. A 
county instead of a city, mas- 
sive wherries and dainty yachts 
instead of gondolas, mill-towers 
and church steeples instead of 
palaces—such are the differences 
between Norfolk and Venice. But 
the essential likeness is the same; 
both in the city of the Adriatic and 
the English county the chief high- 
Ways are waterways. 


connecting rivers furnish forth some 
two hundred miles of waterway, pro- 
viding unlimited scope for yachting, 
fishing, or shooting. 

There are two methods of seeing 
the Norfolk Broads. The _ visitor 
may hire one of the characteristic 
boats of the district and thread the 
two hundred miles of waterway in as 
leisurely a fashion as befits the time 
at his disposal; or he may make his 
home in the many farm or 


one ot 





\Where the choice of transit 





lies between the hard road- 
way and the limpid path of 
river or Broad, the Norfolk 
man never hesitates which 
to take. 

But what are 
folk Broads? Roughly 
speaking, they are a series 
of small fresh water lakes 
connected by rivers and 
dvkes. The word “Broad” 
is generally interpreted by 
its surface meaning; 1. e., a 
piece of water which has 





the Nor- 

















broadened out from its 
original narrow channel. 
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private houses which have opened 
their doors to holiday keepers, and 
use that as the centre of his explora- 
tions. Every man to his taste. If it 
is a family holiday party, the boat 
method has its inherent difficulties 
and discomforts; if the party only 
comprises two or more young men 
bent on an unconventional holiday, a 
few weeks’ 


apes: |e wT 


of _ fresh- 
water jij 
yachting || 
possesses || 
undeni- 








HICKLING AND 
STALHAM STAITHES. 


able attractions. _Per- 
haps the real charm of 
the Broads does not re- 
veal itself to those who 
make choice of the house 
instead of the boat; they 
know nothing of the 
soothing luxury of being 
lulled to sleep by the 
soughing of the wind- 
swayed rushes, or the 
gentle lapping of the 
water against the boat’s side; not 
theirs the keen-edged appetite which 
relishes even the most primitively- 
served meal amid unusual surround- 
ings. 

Wroxham is a favorite starting 
place with those who elect the boat 
method of visiting the Broads; but it 
is by no means an ideal centre for 
those who wish the unworn beauty of 

















WATCHING THE REGATTA. 


Broadland to play upon their town- 
jaded spirits. Because it is such a 
popular port of departure it has taken 
on too many of the airs of a tourist 
resort; it has all the bad qualities of 
urbe in rus. There are shops in the 
transition state from the rural store 
to the city emporium; hotels with 
“pleasure-gardens” and bands “made 
in Germany”; merry- 
go-rounds which aim at 
|| greater conquests than 
\| village fairs; Aunt- 
|} Sallys which too pain- 
’ fully recall Bank-Holi- 

day memories of Green- 
| wich Park and Hamp- 
| stead Heath. One does 

not travel a hundred 

miles from London 

for such commonplaces 

as these. But because 

Wroxham is a_ good 












place to get 
away from, it 
may be rec- 
ommended 
as the start- 

ing point for 
a cruise among the Broads. Here, 
where the river Bure widens out to a 
respectable breadth, boats are plenti- 
ful, though it would be the height of 
folly to leave the chartering of one’s 
craft until the hour of arrival. Such 
a policy would probably achieve an 
unlooked for Nemesis either in a vain 
effort to secure a yacht, or in such an 
experience of Hobson’s choice as 
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lages or towns, but in many 
| cases—at Catfield, for exam- 


ple—they are the private 
wharves of wherry owners. 
Even in the latter circum- 


stances the holiday seeker will 
only have his own behavior to 
blame if he is not made free of 
their use. 

Save, perhaps, for that held 
at Wroxham, the regattas of 
the various Broads are simply 
rural festivities of an aquatic 
kind. They make no stir in 





CATFIELD STAITHE. 


would not add to the pleasure of the 
trip. 

The visitor to the Broads will soon 
make the acquaintance of one of the 
most typical words of the district, i. e., 
“Staithe”; but he will probably reflect 
little on the period of English history 
from which it has survived. Those 
Danish hordes which the pirate fleets 
of the Norwegian fiords poured 
upon the coasts of East Anglia in the 
ninth century brought with them 
copious additions to the place-names 
of the districts they spoiled, and this 
word “Staithe” is one of the memori- 
als of their visits. Originally, per- 
haps, the word meant an abode or 
station; but it soon took on a new 
shade of meaning by being used to 
describe a 


the yachting world; their 
rivalries find no record in the 
London press. Each com- 
petitor is known to each, and _ all 
to the spectators. An amateur 
band, a few stalls sacred to ginger- 
beer, biscuits and vinegar-soused 
whelks, a liberal provision of wicker- 
cased gallon jars of ale, a dis- 
play of the most suitable summer 
attire procurable from rural stores,— 
such are the outward furnishings of a 


Broads regatta. But enjoyment 
loses none of its edge. Doctor meas- 
ures his sailing skill with rector, 


schoolmaster strives for victory with 
farmer, and all will hoard up mem- 
ories of the day as food for village 
talk until the revolving year brings 
back the opportunity to reverse de- 
feats or win new renown. 


Amid the fleets of snow-white- 








portion of the { — 
foreshore of a 
river kept up 
by faggots,— 
and hence its 
application to- 
day to the 
innumerable 
landing 
places of the 
rivers and 
dvkes in the 
Breads. 
Sometimes 
these staithes 




















are the public 
quays of vil- 


WHERRY 


ON THE BURE. 
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sailed yachts which 
crowd Broads and | 
rivers alike during 
the summer | 
months, the char- | 
acteristic wherry 
of the district as- 
serts its individu- 
ality with dignified 
persistence. 
These sturdy 
craft, | sometimes 
of seventy tons 
burden, constitute 
one of the chief 
carrying powers of 
the Broads, and 
the adroit manner 
in which they are 
sailed up narrow 
dykes or quanted 
along in a dead 
calm impresses the 
visitor as a unique 
exhibition of sail- 
ing skill. Although they seem so 
unwieldy, these wherries can attain a 
speed of seven or eight miles an hour 
in a strong wind, and their huge 
brown sails often lend to the land- 
scapes amid which they move a tone 
of warmth very agreeable to the eye. 

The dyke is an essential feature of 
the Broads landscape; too frequently 
its presence is aggres- 


| 








beauty as well as 
utility. On their 
placid waters the 
broad leaves of the 
water lilies lave 
themselves in 
freshness and 
open out their 
golden and snowy 
blossoms to 
charge the air with 

a perfume as rare 

in quality as a 

nightingale’s song. 

There are degrees 

of dignity in Nor- 

folk dykes. The 

narrowest only 

serve as drains for 
| fields or give ac- 
cess to a_ private 
landing; the 
~ broadest are the 

highways of the 
trading wherries and lead to the ports 
of villages. 

Horning Ferry, with its quaint old 
inn, with its band of singing children 
who cultivate melody for the base 
reward of coppers, has always been a 
popular halting place with visitors to 
the Broads. Certainly along the 
reaches of the Bure from Wroxham 


—— a | their uses for 
| 








sively felt. When the | ————————— 2 | 


wind dies away, the | | 
towing which has to || 
supply its place as a 
motive power is often 
abruptly punctuated 
by the persistent dyke, 
just too wide to jump 
and yet narrow enough 
to make a return to 
the boat wear the air 
of a cowardly retreat. 
A judicious distribu- 
tion of wide planks 
among the Norfolk 
Broads would tend to 
the diminution of pro- 











fane language. But 
even these dykes have 


UNLOADING A NORFOLK WHERRY. 
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et’s Abbey 
there are 
few river- 


side pictures 
so arresting 
as Horning 


Street and 
Horning 
Ferry,—the 
former with 


its pictur- 
esquely 
massed 
warehouses =a 
and wind- 
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courses. of 
rivers. by 


these mills. 
But steam 
is fatal here 
| to the pic- 
turesque; as 
it has been 
in other 
phases. of 
English 


rural life. 

Most of the 

old wind- 

_, mills are 

FERRY. falling into 








NEAR 


WOMACK BROAD. 
mill, the latter with its bosky trees 
and reduplication of shadows in the 
river’s placid mirror. At the Ferry 
many a merry summer evening party 
has met to live over again the de- 
lights of the day; and this old-world 
hostel must linger in the memory of 
thousands who owe to it 
“In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart.” 
A young lad fresh from India, who 
spent a holiday in the Broads, is re- 
ported to have employed all his days 
in making toy windmills. That was 
his tribute to the presiding genius of 
the district. It was quite natural; 
even the most inattentive observer 
cannot fail to be impressed by the 
ubiquity of windmills among the 
Broads. Of course the bulk of them 
were built for drainage purposes, and 
it is often possible to map out the 





POTTER HEIGHAM CHURCH. 

decay, and ere many generations are 
gone they will have vanished alto- 
gether. Happily the quaint boat- 
vards which relieve the banks of 
river and Broad here and there have 
a more tenacious hold on existence: 


“Covering many a rood of ground, 

Lay the timber piled around; 

Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 
And scattered here and there, with these, 
The knarred and crooked cedar knees.” 


No anglers’ stories wear such an air 
of fable as those which are told 
among the Norfolk Broads. The 
most plentiful fish is the bream; and 
here it is possible to realize that 
French proverb which measures the 
warmth of one’s welcome of a friend 
by the quantity of bream in one’s 
pond. Old Izaac asserts that in 
water and air to its taste the bream 
will grow as “fat as a hog”; and the 
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AN EEL FISHER’S HOME, 


fact that the fish sometimes attains a 
weight of ten pounds proves the 


aquatic and 





the roots of the reeds and grasses 
make it firmer each year, until at 
last it can be drained and turned 
into dry land. Stalham Broad is 
said to be illustrating this process; 
but an “oldest inhabitant” scorn- 
fully protested that the Broad is 
as big to-day as at any time within 
his memory. Womack Broad has 
had a curious experience. At one 
period this consisted of nearly fifty 
acres of water, but during a storm 
a floating island was blown into its 
midst and, anchoring on a shallow 
spot, has turned some of its area 


into a boggy swamp. Thus it has 
come about that Womack is now 


little more 








atmospheric 
conditions 
of the 
Broads to 
be wholly 
to its lik- 
ing. Eels, 
too, must 
find these 
waters con- 
genial to 
existence; 
and many 
tons of that 
savory fish 
find their 














than a nar- 
row river 
channel. 
The © ar- 
chitecture 
of the 
Braads, 
both do- 
mestic and 
ecclesiasti- 
cal, har- 
monizes 
with the 
spirit of the 
district. It 
is true that 





way from 
the Norfolk 
Broads to the London market. 


A NORFOLK BOATYARD. 


at such 
places as 


The Wroxham there are not wanting ex- 


eel fisher’s primitive home, a derelict amples of Mr. Ruskin’s pet abomina- 
boat with a rude hut covering it in, tion, modern villas “with patent every- 


often greets the visitor from amid 
its thicket of rushes, a suggestive 
survival of a time when the condi- 
tions of life were simpler and ruder 
than in this nineteenth century. 

It is commonly believed that 
some of the Broads are fast grow- 
ing up. One authority on the dis- 
trict points out with reference to a 
certain Broad that the vegetation 
grows rankly and dies down, and 
so adds a layer both in thickness 
and extent to the shallow margin. 
When, by a repetition of this proc- 
ess, the mud reaches the surface, 








A NORFOLK HOMESTEAD. 























COTTAGES AT 


LUDHAM. 


things going by themselves every- 
where”; and the “restorer” has been 
at work on some of the churches. 
But the further one penetrates into 
the heart of Broadland the less one 


sees of modern influence. The 
churches, with their round towers and 
thatched roofs—of which that of 





Potter Heigham is a good type 
recreate a medieval atmosphere and 
enable us to bridge the “gulf of 
mystery” that lies between us and the 
old English. The cottages, with 
their bright little windows and trim 
gardens stocked with the old favorite 
out-of-fashion flowers, make the heart 
to fall in love with rural life; and 
here and there a homestead peeps 
from amid embowering trees to recall 
the home memories which are wak- 
ened by Hood’s well-known lines: 
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ee 


= “T remember, I remember, 


The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 

He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day; 
But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away.” 


When at length the last mile 
has been sailed and a tender 
farewell taken of these peaceful 
meadows and_ reed-bound 
| waters, one realizes how im- 
| possible it is to convey to 
1! others any adequate idea of the 
subtle charm of Broadland. 
Among the granite and slate 
mountains of Central Europe there 
grows, in the clefts of rocks and in 
dimly-lit caves, a delicate little plant 
which has been christened with the 
name of “Luminous Moss.” If the 
botanist peers into these dusky re- 
cesses, he will see, amid the gloom, 
innumerable golden-green points of 
light, which sparkle and gleam as 
though small emeralds had been scat- 
tered over the floor. But if he grasps 
some of these alluring jewels and ex- 
amines his prize in the glare of open 
day, he will find that he has nothing in 
his hand but dull lustreless earth. 
The Luminous Moss only reveals its 
beauty when seen amid its natural sur- 
roundings. It is so with the Norfolk 
Broads. No words can express their 
peculiar charm; no pictures can hope 
to delineate their quiet beauty. 








G group of -slnlit fairies 
ls at my door to day, 


Their uhite Wings gaily flutter 
"ls passing breezes play; 


| half Be -Some ruthless lind 
(Wil| carry them ala 


But f have caught their mls iC _ 


AF gla d Un broken strain: 
}t promises the summer 


here Winter snows have lain, 
And rosy rainbows arching through 
The lightning and ae rain. 


Pete Rendell AW 


















SPRING BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


By William Everett Cram. 


NEW England spring is perhaps 

the most uncertain and contrary 

thing in nature. Most of the 
weather that we get before the first 
of April would be considered wintry 
enough anywhere else in this latitude; 
but for all that, the sun runs as high 
and shines as warmly as on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and when the 
conditions are favorable for collect- 
ing its rays and keeping off the north 
wind the result is even summerlike. 
Given a clearing in the pine woods on 
the south side of a hill with scattered 
bowlders and a spring or two, and if 
the sun only shines you will find 
spiders and snow-fleas, moths and 
caterpillars and even buzzing blue- 
bottles all going about their business 
as cheerfully as you please, and warm, 
dry earth, with more green leaves 
than dead ones; although on the 
opposite side of the same rock and 
only a few feet away tracks made in 
the snow by rabbits or squirrels weeks 
before show every line and claw- 
mark as distinctly as ever,—proof 
enough that there the temperature 
never gets very near the freezing 
point. 

Before the first of March there 
seems to be no change in the habits 
or numbers 
of any bird 
that can be 
depended 
upon, except 
in the case 
of the blue- 
jay. These 
birds are 
with us in 
considerable 
numbers _ all 
winter, but 
until about 
the middle of 
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BLUEBIRD. 


February spend most of their time in 
the woods, and except when collected 
together in a mob for the purpose of 
attacking some owl or hawk or jeer- 
ing at a fox loping through the 
underbrush, are generally silent and 
inconspicuous. At about the same 
time each year, however, they sud- 
denly increase in numbers and be- 
come noisy and garrulous, screaming 
loudly to each other as they fly across 
the fields, and come about the farm- 
house and into the orchard, where 
they hop about from branch to 
branch, pecking at the frozen apples, 
uttering occasionally a clear, far- 
reaching, musical call, quite unlike 
their harsher cries, of which they 
have an almost unlimited variety. 
They also spend considerable time 
digging for insects or seeds or what- 
ever it is that they find in the spots of 
bare ground at the foot of each tree. 
It is just possible that they are after 
gravel at such times, to help digest 
the corn they have  stolen,—for 
this forms a large portion of their 
food at this season. The fact that 
the corn-houses or ricks are made 
with a space of nearly an inch be- 
tween every two boards in order to 
give the corn a chance to dry, must be 
extremely 
convenient 
for the jays 
who, cling- 
ing to the 
boards, wood- 
pecker-like, 
rattle off the 
corn with re- 
peated blows 
of their 
heavy beaks. 
The corn is 
either swal- 
lowed whole 
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or carried to the nearest tree, where 
it is wedged into a crevice of the bark 
and broken into pieces of a more con- 
venient size. After satisfying his 
hunger, the jay begins carrying the 
corn into the woods and hiding it in 
knotholes or under scales of bark, for 
future use. Bluejays are much more 
apt to come about houses on still, 
gray, thawy days than at any other 
time, and are easily caught in almost 
any kind of a trap if it is baited with 
corn. The first panic at being cap- 
tured seldom lasts many hours; and, 
once his nerves are under control, the 
jay usually decides to make the best 
of it, and eats whatever is given him, 
chattering away in low, subdued 
tones, as though he would like to be 
sociable but had not quite made up 
his mind as to your character. 
Nevertheless he keeps a sharp look- 
out for any chance of escape and im- 
proves the first opportunity that 
offers. 

The bluebird has always had the 
credit, and justly, of bringing the first 
tidings of spring; but he should not 
be confused with the bluejay, who is 





NEW ENGLAND. 


several times his 
size, being almost 
as large as a 
pigeon and as un- 
like the other in 
everything except 
color as could be 
well imagined. 
The true bluebirds 
arrive about the 
tenth of March, 
seldom earlier, al- 
though in 1891 a 
flock appeared on 
the twenty-fifth of 
February; a week 
of blustering 
weather caused 
them to disappear 
and no more was 
seen of them for 
weeks. Bluebirds 
have always been 
so abundant and 
well-known that 
their sudden and almost complete 
extinction during the winter of 
1895 caused widespread remark, and 
various theories were offered to ac- 
count for it. Of these the most gen- 
erally accepted was that the fearful 
blizzards which kept sweeping across 
the country that winter killed them 
by the millions in their winter resorts 
in the southern states; but perhaps 
the fact of their being so extensively 
used as ornaments on fashionable 
hats may have something to do with 
it. Whatever the cause, their ab- 
sence was evident enough when the 
tinie came for their arrival in New 
England; a pair of them was occa- 
sionally seen during the last of March, 
but that was all. Throughout the 
spring and early summer the most 
careful search failed to reveal the 
slightest sign of them; and now, if 
never before, their true value was ap- 
preciated. In July I found a small 
family of them in a wild stretch of 
woodland; but they were very shy 
and not in the least like the bluebirds 
of other summers. The southern 
flight of bluebirds in October, 1895, 
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was, however, as large as ever, which 
encouraged the hope that the time of 
their scarcity was passed. And happily 
this hope proved to be well-founded, 
for last spring,—1896,—they appeared 
in almost their former numbers, and 
have been abundant ever since, keep- 
ing to their old habit of nesting in 
birdhouses when these are furnished 
for them, or in hollow trees when the 
boxes are not 
forthcoming. 
With us the blue- 
bird seldom uses 
the same box for 
two years in suc- 
cession, prefer- 
ring to hunt up a 
new one each sea- 
son; or it may be 
a matter of neces- 
sity, for the white- 
bellied swallows 
have a_ habit of 
appropriating 


birdhouses which 
have been used 
one season and 


have a ready-made 
nest inside, which 
them the 
of collect- 
ing the materials 
for a new = one; 
and once they 
have — possession 
the swallows are 
apt to occupy the 
same one for vears. 

Either the blue- 


saves 
trouble 


birds and red- 
winged _ black- 
birds migrate in company in the 
spring, or else there has been a 


strange coincidence as to the time of 
their appearance. For the last eight 
or ten years almost invariably the 
first note of the one has been followed 
within a few hours or even minutes 
by that of the other, though nearly 
six months may have passed without 
the slightest sight or sound of either. 
The redwings come in small com- 
panies of eight or ten, and betake 
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themselves almost at once to the 
opening brooks and meadows, where 
they remain in ever increasing num- 
bers until late in the summer. The 
robin and song-sparrow also show up 
at about this time. The former is 
hardly a stranger, however, being 
seen in small numbers throughout 
the winter. The song-sparrows come 
singly, and at first creep silently 
about the fence 
corners and weedy 
gardens —_ without 
so much as a chirp 
or twitter for 
greeting. On the 
first really warm 
day, however, 
they may be heard 
going over their 
song, as if for 
practice; the notes 
are apparently the 
same as those ut- 
tered in the sum- 
mer, but repeated 
so low and softly 
as to be almost in- 


audible. As the 
weather grows 
warmer, the song 
increases in loud- 
ness and _ assur- 
ance, and by April 
rings out from 
every field and 
meadow with the 


best of them. 

No other birds 
need be expected 
until about the last 
of the month, at 
which time they usually come in great 
numbers, cowbirds and crow black- 
birds, pewees, whitebellied swallows, 
little blue snowbirds, and a half dozen 
different kinds of sparrows, all keep- 
ing about the houses to avoid the 
hawks that are migrating at this time 
and make the meadows and forests 
extremely unsafe for small birds. 

The horned larks or shore larks are 
now moving northward in flocks of 
several hundred. Usually they keep 
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BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER. 


to the salt marshes near the sea, but 
occasionally come inland in great 
numbers and run about over the 
plowed lands. In their notes and 
habits they remind one somewhat of 
small plovers or sandpeeps, and like 
these birds rise against the wind 
when startled, and after drifting about 
over the fields for a few minutes at no 
great height are likely to return and 
alight near the place they started 
from. They are beautiful, compact, 
buff-colored little birds with yellow 
throats clearly marked with black. 

The pipits or titlarks are very sim- 
ilar birds, but without any yellow or 
black. When on the wing they scat- 
ter more than the others and migrate 
much later, seldom being seen before 
May. 

The cowbirds flatten themselves in 
rows along the large branches of the 
appletrees, and occasionally gurgle 
and splutter in a slow, almost musical 
manner, or cluck lazily to each other, 
perfectly satisfied with themselves 
and the warm sunshine and the world 
in general. If they happen to feel 
hungry, they fly together to the near- 
est plowed ground and walk slowly 
and sedately, like crows, keeping 
close together and carefully searching 


for grubs and_ insects. 
Though they must do an 
immense amount of good 
in this way, they have a 
most unpleasant habit of 
never building nests of 
their own, but, like the 
European cuckoo, laying 
their eggs in the nests of 
smaller birds, whose off- 
spring have to perish in 
order that the pot-bellied 
young blackbird may have 
enough to eat. For the 
first season the young 
cowbirds are dirty white 
and light brown, and for a 
few weeks after they have 
learned to fly are dismally 
lonesome, associating 
neither with their species 
nor their foster-parents. 

The cow blackbird, the rusty, and 
the redwinged blackbird are about 
the same size. The first is black, 
with the head and neck light brown, 
the other two are shining black, the 
redwing being easily known by his 
scarlet shoulders. The females in all 
three species are brown. At this 
season the rusty blackbirds are almost 
aquatic, and flocks of a dozen or fif- 
teen may be seen wading about the 
swamps or in the shallow parts of 
streams or mill-ponds, occasionally 
flying up into the trees to reconnoitre 
and chant in chorus, with a result 
surprisingly like the piping of frogs. 
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The crow blackbirds are much larger 
and, flying as they do in flocks of 
several thousands, are a most con- 
spicuous feature of the landscape, as 
they pass like cloud shadows over 
the fields, blackening acres at a time, 
or passing over towards their roosts 
at sunset in successive flights with a 
roar of wings audible for a half mile 
or more. For perhaps an hour be- 
fore they fall asleep each bird con- 
tinues to give voice to a series of dole- 
ful, creaking sounds, at irregular 
intervals, which are anything but 
musical; yet when some thousands 
of them are all at 
it together the 
combined effect is 
not only pleasing 
but really impres- 
sive. 
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flapping out of the south and, alight- 
ing in the shallow water, stand senti- 
nel-like watching for fish or anything 
else eatable that comes within reach. 
They fish from sunrise until about ten 
o’clock; from then until three in the 
afternoon they sleep perched high in 
the dark pines, after which they go 
back to their fishing, which keeps 
them busy as long as daylight lasts. 
A heavy easterly storm is generally 
supposed to drive waterfowl inland, 
but it requires something more than 
rain and violent east wind to bring 
many of them in very far from the 
coast, while with 
an east wind and 
a clear sky they 
would appear to 
fly farther out to 
sea than even in 


Neither this still weather. If 
species nor the the wind blows 
rusty blackbirds steadily from the 
spend the summer west, day and 
here, but I am night, for any 
inclined to think length of time, 
that a colony of seabirds are much 
crow — blackbirds more likely to be 
must have their found in fresh 
nesting grounds waters than at any 
at no very great other time. Sea- 
distance, owing gulls, duck and 
to the fact that a yellow-legs may 
small flock com- then be found 
posed mainly of MALE REDWINGED BLACKBIRD. feeding close 
young birds that under the edge of 
have not vet acquired the full the woods that border the salt 


use of their wings is pretty sure 
to be seen here for a few days 
in the last of July or the first of 
August, though as a general thing no 
more are to be seen before November. 
About the last of March the first of 
the few waterfowl that still visit the 
fresh water streams make their ap- 
pearance, a small remnant, it seems, 
of the multitudes of only forty or fifty 
vears ago; but even now there are 
occasional days when the wild ducks 
are here by the hundreds, and great 
strings of geese are constantly pass- 
ing over far into the night. At this 
time, too, the great blue-herons come 


marshes and meadows, and are much 
more loath to take flight than when 
found on the beach or sandbars at the 
mouths of rivers. 

Perhaps the most favorable condi- 
tions for driving in shore birds of all 
kinds are those of a short, fierce 
coast-storm, a West India hurricane, 
for example, followed immediately by 
a steady, unremitting shore breeze. 
The birds evidently fly inland before 
the storm to escape the surf, and if 
they fail to take flight before the wind 
has swung into the west, are com- 
pelled to fly still farther from the coast 
as they rise, owing to the fact that, 
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GREAT BLUE-HERON, 


like most of the flying machines ex- 
perimented with as yet, all birds of 
this family are obliged in rising to 
fly against the wind in order to take 
advantage of its lifting power. 

Even the smallest fresh-water 


ponds and streams are sometimes 
honored by visitors from the open sea. 
A few years ago a pair of red-necked 
phalaropes took refuge in a small 
stream not far from where I write, 
and apparently felt quite, at home 


there, five or six miles from the 
ocean, though according to most 
writers it is their habit to keep well 
out to sea in this latitude, only occa- 
sionally coming in as far as the 
beach. These birds are said to breed 
in the barren grounds about Hud- 
son’s Bay; and perhaps these barren, 
clayey pastures with scattered junip- 
ers and willows and dark evergreen 
woods in the background were not 
after all, so unlike that they had been 
used to in their northern home. 
There are three species of phalaropes, 
all much alike, forming a separate 
group by themselves. They might be 
described as sandpeeps that have ac- 
quired the habits of seaducks and 
developed a close waterproof under- 
plumage, and lobed feet fitted for 
swimming. Nuttall compares them 
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to diminutive swans, 
and certainly noth- 
ing could be more 
appropriate, as the 
swim about with 
curved necks, or 
glide between nod- 
ding sedge and 
water grass, con- 
stantly dipping their 
bills into the water 
after the manner of 
some species of 
ducks. 

Sometime _ be- 
tween now and the 
first of May there is 
pretty sure to be a 
flight of fishhawks, 
when the great 
long-winged fellows 

pass over, sometimes fifteen 
twenty together, with perhaps 
merlin or other small hawk in 
their company, steadily beating to 
the northward, at times high in air 
and again down under the lee of the 
woods to avoid the north wind which 
seems constantly forcing them back. 
Occasional pairs of both these birds 
and great blue-heronsremain throuzh- 
out the summer. 

For the last seven years some of 
the more common and well-known 
birds among the late arrivals have 
timed their first appearance as fol- 
lows: barn-swallow, from April 12 to 
19; hermit thrush, April 17 to 18; 
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brown thrush, April 26 to May 5; 
chimney swallow, from April 28 to 
May 11; bobolink, from May §5 to 7; 
whippoorwill, from May 1 to 13; 
golden robin, May 6 to 10; kingbird, 
May 5 to 9; catbird, May 6 to 11. 

May is also the month of migrating 
warblers, of which perhaps twenty or 
twenty-five different species either 
pass us on their way north or stop 
for the summer. Together they un- 
questionably form the most beauti- 
fully colored class of birds to be found 
in the temperate zone. Yet not one 
person in a hundred guesses of their 
existence. Some exceptionally ob- 
servant old farmer may mention hav- 
ing seen a gayly marked little bird all 
red and yellow and black, the like of 
which he has never seen before in all 
his years, though it may have been 
more abundant every summer in his 
wood-lot than the robins or thrushes. 
Hunters seldom notice them and are 
apt to be surprised at learning of 
their abundance. This is chiefly due 
to their smallness and the fact that 
they spend their days in the thick 
foliage with a decided preference for 
the tops of trees. The songs of the 
different species show a strong fam- 
ily resemblance, being usually clear 
and sweet, but not easily heard at any 
great distance. 

One of the latest spring migrants is 
the great yellowlegged snipe or 
winter yellowleg. Strictly a bird of 
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the salt marshes in the autumn and 
winter, being seldom driven inland at 
such times even by the most severe 
storms, it seems suddenly to acquire 
a taste for inland scenery as spring 
comes on, and until after the breed- 
ing is over is as decidedly a fresh- 
water bird as the little spotted sand- 
piper. In the last of May they come 
in troops of fifteen or twenty, 
and alighting in the quiet streams and 
meadows they seem like an entirely 
different bird from the noisy fellows 
of the seacoast, as they wade about 
among the weeds searching for food 
or swim out in long lines into the still 
water as gracefully as teal. When 
frightened their clear whistle bursts 
out with surprising loudness, con- 
fined as it is by the woods and high 
river-banks. Aiter a few days they 
pass on to Labrador and the north- 
west territory, where they breed; 


though how they can raise their fam- 
ilies and teach them to fly during the 
time they are absent is hard to imag- 
ine, for by the last of August they are 


back again in fuli force, while strag- 
glers begin to appear before the first 
of July. Before the last of the migra- 
tory birds have passed, many of the 
resident species have already got 
housekeeping well under way, and 
some of them are even teaching the 
youngsters what wings are made for; 
so that in birdland at least, spring 
and summer fairly overlap. 


MEMORY. 


By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 


HE present time is like a nearer sail— 
' l‘retted and torn and soiled by stormy tears; 
Anchored far out beyond recalling hail 
All sails look white across the sea of years. 





FROM RUTLAND TO MARIETTA. 


Leaves from the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin Stone. 


The following Autobiography was begun 
by Benjamin Franklin Stone at the age of 
seventy-eight, and completed when he was 
ninety-one. The author was a son of 
Israel Stone, of Rutland, Mass., a Revolu- 
tionary soldier and one of the earliest set- 
tlers of Ohio. He was a descendant of 
Gregory Stone of Cambridge, and came of 
a long line of Puritan ancestors, whose in- 
fluence was seen in strict integrity and 
stern religious principles. But he was, 
withal, a most quaint and lovable charac- 
ter. His strong yet gentle face, framed by 
the thick, iron-gray hair, and his erect car- 
riage made him a notable figure in the 
streets of Marietta. He taught school sev- 
eral times in his youth at Rainbow and 
elsewhere, among other schools the Mus- 
kingum Academy at Marietta, where he 
had been a pupil. Here, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Edwin Putnam, he first learned 
surveying. In the spring of 1832, he was 
appointed by the Court of Common Pleas 
county surveyor of Washington County, 
Ohio, which office he held until 1841. He 
also held other positions of trust, among 
them that of Clerk of the rst Regiment 
of the Ohio Militia. On March rst, 1810, 
he was married to Rosanna Devol, of 
Waterford, sister of the Jonathan Devol 
mentioned in the Autobiography. In 1849, 
he removed his family to Marietta, where 
he lived until his death, February 4, 1873. 
The Autobiography is now in the posses- 
sion of Benjamin Franklin Stone of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, the son to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The greater part of the Autobiog- 
raphy is here given, especially the passages 
relating to the removal from Rutland to 
Marietta, which illustrate an episode of so 
great national interest. The earlier pages 
furnish interesting illustrations of Massa- 
chusetts country life one hundred years 
ago. The paper is dated Marietta, March 
2oth, A. D. 1860. 


I was born February 22, 1782, on 
the old Stone farm, the farm on which 
my grandfather Stone lived, and in 
the same house in which my father 
was born, in Rutland, Massachusetts. 
You see by the date it was in the time 
of the Revolutionary War, when 
people were necessitated to work hard 
and live scantily to live at all and pay 
the taxes necessary to support the 
army. 
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MR. STONE AT NINETY. 


I was a weakly child. My mother 
used to say that her constitution was 
much impaired by excessive hard 
work even before she was married. 
I recollect some things that must 
have been soon after I was three 
years old:—seeing the low mallows 
that grew near the door stone,—be- 
ing out in the road on the green grass 
with other children. I remember the 
two pear trees that stood in the door 
yard in front of the house. Mr. Bart- 
lett was the nearest neighbor on the 
east, and Deacon Reed on the west. 
My uncle Stone’s house was on the 
northerly side of the Muschopauge 
pond. South of the road was a large 
pasture called the Mulikin pasture. 
My father used (besides his farm 
work) to drive a horse team to Bos- 
ton, carrying country produce that 
the neighbors and others would send, 
and bring back such goods as mer- 
chants sent for. 
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In the spring of 1786 the family 
moved to the King farm. This farm 
vas an old worn-out farm, scarcely 
sufficient with hard labor to pay 
rent, taxes and the support of 
the family. My father had _ sold 
the old Stone farm and taken a 
lease of the King farm for three 
years, intending as soon as he could 
to purchase a larger tract of new land, 
enough for his six sons and five 
daughters. But the continental 
money depreciated, down, down, so 
low that people did not pretend to 
use it at all. About the last of my 
father’s using it was paying 405 dol- 
lars of it, Monday morning, for the 
entertainment of himself and team 
over Sabbath, on his return from 
Boston. 1 never could see any justi- 
fying reason for our government's 
not redeeming that paper currency 
by which the army was supported and 
kept in the field till the independence 
of our country was achieved. So it 


was my father, with thousands of 
other patriots, was stripped of all his 


real estate. This necessitated him to 
come to Ohio. 

My first recollection of going to 
school was at what was called the 
work house, near the pound, an en- 
closure to put stray animals into, 
about one mile east of the King farm. 
This was probably the summer after 
I was five years old. The teacher’s 
name was Miss Polly Palmer. She 
was cross-eyed. I remember getting 
to the head the first day in spelling, 
so I think I had been taught to spell 
at home, but I do not remember it 
distinctly. At Saturday noon she 
asked a few questions of the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, as was the practice 
of all teachers in those times. My 
attention was more upon her manner 
and pronunciation than upon the 
meaning of that excellent compend 
of Christian doctrine and duty. 
“What is the chief eend of man?” 
This eend and her peculiar squint 
made me stare. I was taught at 
home, that God made us and all 
creatures and that he required us to 
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be good,—that he would punish the 
wicked unless they repent. 

When I was six years old I went to 
school at the other schoolhouse in 
the middle of the town, near the meet- 
ing-house, where Miss Isabella Buck- 
minster (our minister’s daughter) 
taught. When going along the road 
to school I thought how can it be that 
God made all things, and no one made 
him? I finally concluded and said to 
myself, “There must be one who lives 
up above him, that made God.” This 
conclusion relieved my anxiety for a 
time. . . . I had no doubt that there 
was a Creator. All that I saw con- 
firmed what I was taughtof His being, 
and His government and providence 
seemed a natural consequence of His 
being. This belief restrained me from 
many sins to which I was inclined. 

On the last day of this school the 
teacher gave us some very serious re- 
ligious instruction. I distinctly re- 
member her saying, “There is always 
a pen over your heads, writing down 
your conduct.” At this school I 
learnt to spell pretty well in the easy 
tables of three or four syllables, in 
Perry’s spelling-book. My father 
one Sunday put me into a reading les- 
son. The first sentence was, “The 
Lord our God is a good God.” The 
exercise was entirely new. I could 
not tell what todo. I cried and made 
a great fuss, but he held me to it till 
I found out what to do—to tell what 
such letters, so arranged, spelt. Then 
I went on pretty well, and before I 
sat down I could read a line or two 
without much telling; and the next 
morning on my way to school I 
opened the book and showed the boys 
the place and how well I could read. 
If the teacher had put me to it, I 
might have read just as well some 
weeks before. But the method in 
those times was to make thorough 
preparation—to spell well before 
reading, to read well before writing, 
to write well before taking arithmetic, 
to commit to memory all the rules and 
definitions in grammar before at- 
tempting to parse. 
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I was then six years old. I went 
to school no more till I was ten at 
Belpre, Ohio. The meeting-house 
was near, on the west, Wood’s tavern 
on the east, and a baker’s shop on the 
south side of the street. Among 
other schoolmates were Joseph Buck- 
minster Miles and his twin brother, 
Benjamin Hubbard Miles. One ne- 
gro boy and one mulatto boy attended 
this school. It was a general rule in 
those times, that children must take 
off the hat and make a servant to 
every person we passed. When we 
passed Mr. Buckminster, our minis- 
ter, he would say, “Brave boy, brave 
boy.” It made us feel smart to be so 
complimented by so good a man. 

At the King farm I worked, loading 
hay, digging potatoes, or rather pick- 
ing them up along after the hoer, and 
picking up stones. This was a com- 
mon job in the spring on every 
plowed field. We had on leather 
aprons; we picked them full and 
emptied them on the heap. The 
heaps were in regular rows, as thick 
as hay-cocks in a meadow. Then 
they were carted away. 

In February or March, 1789, my 
father, with Joel Oaks, a young man, 
started in a pung for Ohio, and took 
the dog, Flora, with him. This was 
a favorite dog, about my age,—large, 
black, an excellent watch dog, so cele- 
brated that her pups sold readily for 
one dollar apiece. She wore a brass 
collar on her neck fastened with a 
pad-lock. On the collar was this in- 
scription: 

“The property of Israel Stone, 
He’s my master, or I have none; 


My name is Flora, and I am true; 
Pray tell me now, whose dog are you?” 


She died before the family came to 
Ohio. 
Sardine 
March, 1789) in his twentieth year. 
Fle hired himself out to Doctor Frink 


was then (February or 


to work by the month. Jasper lived 
at Mr. Mead’s till sometime in the fol- 
lowing summer when he came with 
Captain Dana’s family to Ohio, agree- 
ably to my father’s request by letter. 
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Augustus then went to live with Mr. 
Mead. Israel lived at Rev. Mr. 
Buckminster’s. I lived at Christo- 
pher Burlinggame’s (his wife was a 
daughter of Gen. Rufus Putnam), and 
my brother Columbus lived at Major 
White’s. In that same year, sister 
Betsy came to Ohio, in the family of 
Captain Benjamin Miles, who was one 
of our townsmen; his wife was a 
daughter of Mr. Buckminster, our 
minister. Matilda went to live in 
some family in the town of Worcester, 
twelve miles from Rutland. Sisters 
Lydia and Polly Buckley stayed with 
mother. They lived in a house of 
Doctor Frink’s, in the same yard with 
his dwelling house. Thus we were 
and remained scattered, till Septem- 
ber, 1796, when we started for Ohio 
in company with the family of General 
Putnam and that of his son-in-law, 
Burlinggame. General Putnam had 
two ox-wagons and one lighter horse- 
wagon. My mother’s family had one 
wagon, drawn by four oxen. The 
oxen belonged to General Putnam. 
Sardine drove,the team. 

Mr. Burlinggame’s was an unsuita- 
ble place for me or any child to live 
at. I was there about a year and a 
half before the family came to Ohio. 
They had but little for me to do. I 
was not sent to school, nor taught to 
read in the family. All that time 
was a blank, or worse than a blank, 
in my life. I sat on the dye- 
tub in the corner most of the time. 
Sometimes Mr. Burlinggame set me 
to piling up his hat blocks in a regu- 
lar row on the platform, then to tum- 
ble them down and put them up again. 
I thought then that this was abusive 
treatment, but since I came to years 
of discretion | thought it was better 
so than to keep me idle, as I was much 
of the time. . . . When I went home 
Saturday evenings, I saw my younger 
brothers, as they came home at the 
same time. One of them usually 
stayed over night with me, and we 
went to meeting, Sabbath, and then I 
returned with the Burlinggame 
family. 
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I distinctly remember hearing Mr. 
Buckminster say something about 
Christ—that he came into the world 
to save sinners between seventeen and 
cightcen hundred years ago. I remem- 
ber hearing his son, Joseph Buck- 
minster, Jun., preach, but I cannot 
tell the subject of his sermon. This 
is the man who is called Boyer in the 
novel of “Eliza Wharton.” 

The barracks that were built for the 
prisoners of Burgoyne’s army were in 
sight and within a few steps of Bur- 
linggame’s house. Two families, 
Benjamin Putnam’s (whose wife was 
a sister of William Mason, father of 
Jonas Mason) and a Mr. Foster’s, 
lived in the barracks. A few rods 
west of Burlinggame’s was Mr. 
Henry’s tavern. A little further west 
was Benoni Smith’s, a saddler. Cap- 
tain Ruggles lived on the opposite 
side of the road from Burlinggame’s. 
A few rods east was Mr. Hammond, 
a shoemaker. At his house a road 
ran northerly to New Boston, which 


was a neighborhood name for that 
part of Rutland. East of Hammond’s, 
about a quarter of a mile, was Jonas 


Smith, a biacksmith. <A little further 
east was Gen. Rufus Putnam’s house. 
This was the former dwelling of 
Colonel Murray, the Tory. Hewasa 
large landholder in Rutland, whose 
estate was confiscated, except one 
farm reserved for his son, Alexander 
Murray, who was a Whig and served 
in the Revolutionary army—was 
wounded, for which he drew a pen- 
sion. Opposite to Putnam’s was Mr. 
Brimhall, and a road went southerly 
to my uncle Daniel Demond’s. East 
of Putnam’s on the northerly side of 
the road was a negro family. They 
called the negro Gad. He was a 
butcher. Opposite him lived Mr. 
Hardy. 

The next house, east, was Rev. Mr. 
Buckminster’s. I remember being 
sent there with a piece of fresh meat, 
sent by my father. They received it 
thankfully, gave me a piece of bread- 
and-butter and two coppers, and said, 
“Give my service to your father and 
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mother.” It was a common practice 
for every family to make the minister 
a present every time they had fresh 
meat. The next house, east, was 
Major White’s, where Columbus 
lived. Opposite White’s was the 
house of the Widow Cutting. Next 
was the meeting-house, top of the 
hill. The graveyard joined the meet- 
ing-house on the north. Next was 
the schoolhouse,—what we would 
call the high school of the town. 
There my father, in a class with 
young Joseph Buckminster, learned 
Latin. 

On the common between the meet- 
ing-house and the schoolhouse stood 
the stocks, a machine in which crim- 
inals were punished by having their 
feet made fast in it. Opposite the 
schoolhouse was Mr. Larkin’s baker 
shop, where I was several times sent 
by my parents to buy biscuit, ginger- 
bread and buns. East of the school- 
house was the tavern kept by Joseph 
Wood, whose stepdaughters were of 
the name of Stone and were cousins 
to my father. East of Wood’s was 
Mr. Newton’s house and store. Op- 
posite Newton’s were Major Caldwell 
and Mr. Blake. East of Caldwell’s 
was Frink’s store. From  Frink’s 
store a road ran southerly by George 
Clerk’s, the tailor, to Doctor Frink’s, 
where my mother lived with Lydia 
and Polly Buckley from the spring of 
1789 to the fall of 1790, when the 
family started for Ohio. The road 
continued to Paxton, where my 
grandfather Barrett lived. Opposite 
Frink’s store, on the northerly side of 
the ten rod road, was the house of 
Joseph King, and a road went north- 
erly by the house of Mr. Child, the 
sexton of the graveyard. From 
King’s the road continued easterly 
down hill, perhaps half a mile, to the 
King farm which my father leased 
and lived on three years. A little 
westerly of the old house on the main 
road was the remairis of the block 
house that had been burnt. I remem- 
ber playing there and picking up 
pieces of glass that had been melted 
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when the house was burnt. On the 
northerly side of the road, a little 
further down hill, was William 
Smith’s family. A little further 
down hill on the southerly side of the 
road, was John Watson’s house and 
tan yard. Here a brook ran across 
the road, northerly. On the easterly 
side of this brook lived old Mr. 
Watson with his second wife and two 
daughters, Thankful and  Jinny 
(Jane), and their grandmother, old 
Mrs. Stratton, the oldest looking 
woman, I thought, that I ever saw; 
and in Reed’s history of Rutland it is 
stated that she was ninety-nine years 
old when she died. This old Mrs. 
Watson always gave me a piece of 
bread-and-butter when I went there 
on an errand. She made me prom- 
ise to write to her when we should 
get to Ohio, but I never fulfilled my 
promise, as it was some years before 
I learned to write. 

Further up the hill was the pound, 
and the schoolhouse on the opposite 
(north) side of the road, where I first 
went to school. Here the road 
forked. The right hand went by 
Deacon Reed’s to my father’s old 
home, and on to Mr. Bartlett’s. The 
left hand went by Captain Reed’s or 
Howe’s store, and on to uncle 
Wheeler’s, and then turned south, to 
uncle Stone’s. 

Rutland must have been on the 
height of land between Connecticut 
River and Merrimac River, for one of 
the springs on the King farm ran 
into Merrimac, and another into Con- 
necticut River. And my _ cousin, 
Louisa Clap Turmbull, of Worcester, 
tells me that the spires of several 
meeting-houses may be seen (in dif- 
ferent towns) from the old Stone 
farm.* 

I remember the morning of our 
starting for Ohio. Mr. Burling- 
game’s family (and I was one of 
them) went to General Putnam’s the 
evening before. The next morning, 
after family prayer and _ breakfast, 


*A large elm tree on the old place marks the centre 
of the state of Massachusetts. and is called the Central 
Tree. 


they began to tackle up the teams, 
and Sardine, with my mother’s 
wagon and the family and grand- 
mother Barrett, came along. Here 
my grandmother took leave of us all 
and returned. This was in Septem- 
ber, 1790—I can’t give the day of the 
month. 

Putnam’s family consisted of him- 
self and wife, two sons and five single 
daughters, viz., Elizabeth, Persis 
(who married to Perley Howe), Abi- 
gail (who married to William Braun- 
ing), Patty (who married to Benja- 
min Tupper), and Katherine (who 
married to Ebenezer Buckingham). 
The sons were William Rufus and 
Edwin. General Putnam had two 
hired men, his teamsters, William 
3rauning and Samuel Porter, both 
natives of Rutland. Burlinggame, 
whose wife was a daughter of Gen- 
eral Putnam, had two children at that 
time, Maria, who married to Benja- 
min Hubbard Miles, and Susanna, 
who married to George Corner. My 
mother’s family that were there then 
were Sardine, Matilda, Lydia, Israel, 
Augustus, myself, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and Polly Buckley. Samuel 
Bridge, a single man of Rutland, and 
Charles Mills, an older brother of 
Col. John Mills, were also of the 
party —twenty-six in all. 

It seemed, even to the old folks, a 
vast enterprise to go 800 miles into a 
savage country, as it was then called! 
There were three ox-wagons with two 
vokes of oxen to each, and General 
Putnam’s two-horse carriage and one 
saddle horse. My mother had one 
cow, and Putnam had three or four 
neat cattle, including a bull of a 
choice breed. 

We were eight weeks on the 
journey. I was then eight years old 
—too young to remember much 
about the journey. I think we did 
not travel on the Sabbath, for I dis- 
tinctly remember that we tarried at 
Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, and at- 
tended public worship. This was a 
settlement of people of the Moravian 
church. Mr. Hakewelder, the mis- 
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sionary to the Delaware Indians, was 
then there. I remember seeing their 
flouring mill, and heard it said that 
the great wheel had not stopped, day 
nor night, summer nor winter, for 
many years. | remember our cross- 
ing North River (Hudson) and Le- 
high. The town of Reading, Penn., 
drew my attention, it being a 
larger and more splendid looking 
town than I had ever seen. There 
I first saw a rifle-gun. I remem- 
ber the town of Carlisle. At 
seven miles this side of Carlisle 
we put up one night. Here was 
the largest negro man that I ever 
saw, before or since. Here, too, was 
the largest spring of water that I ever 
saw. It seems to me that as much 
water issued from it as would fill a 
tube of the circumference of a large 
barrel. Within sight of it was an 
overshot grain mill that was pro- 
pelled only by the water of this 
spring. I think this place was called 
Mount Hope. Here, or near this 
place, my mother’s cow fell sick with 
the hollow horn. There was no 
hope that she would be able to travel 
the rest of the journey, so Sardine 
sold her for a promissory note for 
seven axes to be sent on the next 
year. The axes came according to 
promise, but the carrier (Stephen 
Guthrie) demanded two of them for 
carriage. So the net proceeds of the 
cow were five axes, at one dollar 
apiece. 

Among other preparations for the 
journey, my mother and sister Lydia 
had knit up a large quantity of socks 
and stockings. They were packed in 
a bag, and that bag was used by the 
boys who lodged in the wagon, for a 
bolster. By some means the bag was 
lost out of the wagon or stolen. The 
boys missed it, of course, the first 
night. Next morning, Sardine went 
back the whole distance of the previ- 
ous day’s journey, inquired and ad- 
vertised it, but without success. I do 
not remember how many pairs of 
stockings were in it, but from the size 
of the bag I judge there were at least 
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one hundred. One pair to each of 
the family were saved, besides those 
we had on our feet, being laid aside in 
another place to be washed. It was 
a severe loss. My mother had fore- 
seen that we should have no sheep for 
some time in Ohio, and had labored 
hard to provide this most necessary 
article of clothing for her family. And 
so it was. We had no sheep till six 
years after that time; and then, being 
unable to buy, my father obtained 
some by taking a flock to keep one 
year on shares; that is, he agreed to 
keep the flock one year and then re- 
turn the old stock and half the in- 
crease and half the wool that had been 
sheared. If any were killed by wolves 
or dogs, it was to be his loss; but none 
were lost in that way, as we put them 
ina yard every night. By this means 
my father had, perhaps, six or eight 
young sheep, which soon increased, so 
that he had abundance for the family 
use and could afford to kill some 
every year for mutton. 

Our ox-teams were quite a curiosity 
to the Yorkers and Pennsylvanians. 
They called them the cow-teams. On 
that journey I first saw and ate wild 
plums,—the red plums; such are na- 
tives of Ohio. I remember the steep 
rough roads in the mountains. Some- 
times they would take the foremost 
pair of oxen and chain them to the 
hind end of the wagon, when going 
down a steep place, where they would 
naturally hold back, and so make it 
easier for the other pair to hold back. 
Once, when one of the wagons tipped 
and seemed on the point of overset- 
ting,—when the teamster (Samuel 
Porter) cried out in despair, “It’s go- 
ing!” Charles Mills sprang to the off 
side, set his shoulder to the upper part 
of the wheel, and braced with all his 
strength and poised it back. It was 
a daring and a noble act. The road 
here was on the edge of a precipice. 
If the wagon had gone over, it would 
have been instant death to the team, 
and total destruction to the loading. 
At another place, one of Putnam’s 
wagons did upset; but it was on com- 
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paratively level ground, and no injury 
was done to the team nor much dam- 
age to the loading. 

General Putnam had traveled the 
road three or four times before, and 
he had a list of all the houses that he 
meant to put up at, and every morn- 
ing would tell the teamsters, “So 
many miles to such a house, to-night.” 
He would generally go forward, 
horseback, and make arrangements 
for the night. Two nights only, in 
all the journey, did we fail of reach- 
ing the appointed place, though some- 
times it was at a late hour, owing to 
the badness of the roads on rainy 
days. 

We had but little rainy weather till 
we reached the head waters near Sim- 
rel’s Ferry on the Yohogeny, or 
Youghiogeny. We waited a few days 
at the house of Mr. Carnahan till the 
boats were finished, which the General 
had engaged the summer previous, 
when he was returning from Ohio to 
New England. This was the place, 
we were told, where Colonel Silas 
Bent of Rutland buried a daughter, 
the year before, on his journey to 
Ohio, and paid ten dollars for a coffin 
of the plain cheap kind such as was 
usually furnished for a dollar and a 
half in those times. 

At this place, Carnahan’s, my father 
met us. It was a yearand a half since 
we had seen him. Soon after my 
father came the boats were ready, and 
we embarked. The water was low;— 
we frequently got aground. I think 
Simrel’s Ferry was twelve miles up 
the Youghiogeny. Just before com- 
ing into the Monongahela, my father 
dipped up a pail of water, that we 
might observe the difference in the 
water of the two rivers. I remember 
how Pittsburgh looked,—quite a 
town then. We observed the western 
line of Pennsylvania, where it crossed 
the Ohio. It had been marked by 
cutting down all the trees, a space of 
three or four rods wide. We stopped 
at Buffalo (now Charleston) and 
Wheeling, where there were but few 
thouses, log houses only. There were 
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no settlements on this side the Ohio 
between Pittsburgh and Marietta. 

It was slow, tedious work on the 
river,—often getting aground, when 
all the men from both boats had to 
unite to shove the boat over the shoal 
place. Some of our party, writing to 
their friends in Rutland, informed 
them of our getting aground on the 
fish-dams, above Pittsburgh, but 
carelessly left out the word dams,— 
so it read, “got aground on the fish.” 
The answer came, “You must have 
very large fish in the Ohio.” 

At length we arrived at Marietta 
about nine o’clock in the morning — 
I cannot tell the day. The first resi- 
dent of Marietta that I knew was 
Colonel Bent. He came into the boat 
to welcome us. His house was on 
Front Street (though the streets were 
not distinguished from other parts of 
the great cornfield which covered 
most of the town), near Goose-neck 
Run,—about where the post office 
now stands. Large girdled trees 
were standing all along from the Point 
to Campus Martius. The present 
dwelling of Judge Nye was then the 
southeast corner-house of the Stock- 
ade, or Campus Martius, and be- 
longed to General Putnam. 

We pushed on, the same day, to 
Belpre. Here, at the little log cabin, 
we found sister Betsy and brother 
Jasper. Betsy had been living in 
Captain Miles’s family. Jasper and 
my father had been keeping bache- 
lor’s hall in the little cabin, about four- 
teen feet square, and one story high. 
It was not large enough for the whole 
family to lodge in conveniently. 
Some part of the family slept in the 
boat till the new, larger cabin was 
put up near the old one. This, our 
first residence in Ohio, was the south- 
west corner of what is now the Brown- 
ing farm, then owned by General Put- 
nam. 

All the settlers (as the inhabitants 
were generally denominated) gave us 
a hearty welcome. It can scarcely be 
realized now, by persons born and 
brought up here, with what feelings 
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the first settlers welcomed every ac- 
cession to their number. They had 
just passed through a time of scarcity 
of provisions. Corn was now ripe; 
Providence had favored them with 
good crops; it was a time of peace, 
and they were full of hopes that soon 
they would be relieved from all the 
privations incident to a new settle- 
ment so far beyond the abodes of civ- 
ilized man. This was in November, 
1790. 

My brother Israel kept a written 
journal of the journey, stating the dis- 
tance of each day’s travel, the name 
of the place and of the house-holder 
where we put up for the night, etc..— 
but it was not preserved. 

| was considered as one of Burling- 
game’s family yet, but was permitted 
to stay some days at Belpre. Bur- 
linggame wished to keep me till I 
should be of age, and teach me the 
hatter’s trade; so after a few days I 
was sent back to Marietta in a canoe, 
with a party that were going from 
Belpre. It was dark at night when 
we reached the point at Marietta. I 
inquired for Colonel Bent’s house, 
and went in. They sent Nahum Bent 
with me to Burlinggame’s in the 
Stockade. (Stockade was not then 
used, as some foolishly use it now, to 
signify all the plain, like the Narra- 
ganset Indian who said, when asked 
where he was born, “all along that 
shore.”) I stayed but a short time. My 
father chose to have me at home, so 
I returned with Sardine by land, 
afoot. It was woods all the way. My 
father’s house was the uppermost 
house of Belpre then. 

Within a few days the massacre of 
the settlement at Big Bottom took 
place, which carried dismay to every 
mind in the infant settlements. The 
news came to Belpre at evening. 
Some of the family watched all night. 
My mother would let none of us un- 
dress for the night, saying, “If any one 
escapes he will not be naked.” Morn- 
ing came, and we were all alive, but 
fearful that we should not live much 
longer. In the course of the day a 












































consultation of all the inhabitants of 
Belpre was held, and an agreement 
made to build, forthwith, a garrison 
about the centre, on the lands of 
Ebenezer Battelle, Nathaniel Cushing 
and Griffin Greene, Esquires. Within 
a few days (I think a week), the eleven 
block houses were so far constructed 
that the people moved into them. I 
need not relate all the scenes of the 
five years’ war. Most of them I think 
you have, in a copy of the narrative 
of Brother Jasper, which I wrote for 
your cousin, J. C. Stone. Many of 
them may be seen in Hildreth’s 
“Pioneer.” 

At first my father’s family lived in 
the southwest corner block house with 
two other families— Nathaniel Saw- 
yer’s and Benjamin Miles’s. After a 
few weeks, when the houses were fin- 
ished, some changes were made. My 
father’s family went into another 
block house with Major Cushing’s 
and Capt. Jona. Devol’s families. 

The winter was mild, the spring 
early. On the eleventh of March, 
brother Israel brought my mother a 
bouquet of wild flowers. Some of 
those kinds of flowers are not known 
now. For greater safety that spring 
the people kept their cows on Blen- 
nerhasset’s Island, and so had to go 
over in canoes to milk. Brother Is- 
rael soon learned to manage a canoe. 
He made a new paddle for himself and 
obtained leave of his mother to go 
out in a canoe and try it. He went, 
and returned to the landing. No one 
saw him fall into the water, but from 
the circumstances we supposed that 
he was rising from his seat in the stern 
at the instant the canoe struck the 
shore, and that the jolt pitched him 
overboard. Two boys were in an- 
other canoe that was fastened to the 
shore within two rods below. They 
heard the splashing of the water, 
looked up, and saw him struggling, 
and sink, and rise the third time. 
The last time he rose, he was almost 
within their reach. He held out his 
hand, and they thought if they had 
been two inches nearer they might 
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have saved him! They screamed, 
and all the people were soon on the 
bank, and several good swimmers 
dove down, and continued searching 
a long time. Your uncle Jonathan 
Devol took a grappling iron and 
raked the bottom of the river near 
shore, several rods down the stream, 
even below where the body was, 
as appeared afterwards, but all with- 
out success. On the ninth day, 
my mother, with some others of the 
family, went on to the bank to watch; 
and within a few minutes some men 
discovered the body rising within a 
few rods from where he fell in. It 
was brought ashore in a canoe and 
buried the same day. Colonel 
Ebenezer Battelle performed the fu- 
neral exercises. He was buried on 
the Bluff. I do not know that more 
than one person had been buried 
there before. That was Captain 
King, who, it is supposed, was killed 
by Indians before the war com- 
menced. The knowledge of King’s 
grave (the identical spot) was lost 
even when my father’s family was 
there, as no monument was pre- 
served. Israel’s death was a sad blow 
to the family, especially to my mother. 
She kept the new paddle a long time. 

Some Continental troops were sta- 
tioned at Marietta during the war, and 
a short time also at Farmer’s Castle, 
which was the name of this first gar- 
rison at Belpre. Some of the inhabi- 
tants at each station in the Territory 
were enlisted and drew pay and ra- 
tions during the war, though per- 
mitted to stay at home. Twice while 
we were at Farmer’s Castle, Aaron 
Waldo Putnam and Nathaniel Little 
were fired upon and chased into the 
garrison. Some cattle were killed. A 
large pair of oxen of Captain Miles’s 
were wounded, and came in,—one of 
them so badly that he was butchered 
and the meat divided among the peo- 
ple. The heads of families and all 
property owners entered into an as- 
sociation, agreeing that the loss of 
anyone by Indians should be the loss 
of the whole, and so each one should 


pay to the loser in proportion to the 
number of the individual livestock. 
Mr. Benoni Hurlburt, oneof the spies, 
was killed by Indians near the mouth 
of Little Hocking—shot through the 
breast, scalped, and tomahawked. I 
remember seeing the wounds. It 
was a sorrowful sight to his wife and 
children, 

I remember the marriage of A. W. 
Putnam to Charlotte Loring, and of 
Simeon Wright to a Miss Dunham— 
ceremony performed by Rev. Daniel 
Story, in public, under the great 
bower on the parade ground, right in 
front of the house in which we lived. 

This summer (1791) I learned to 
swim. All the boys (fifteen or twenty 
sometimes) would go in together and 
stay in the water perhaps an hour, till 
our lips looked blue. One oi the 
principal chores that I had to do that 
summer was to feed the fattening hog. 
It was white, and being kept very 
clean in the pen was much admired. 
The pen was on the bank of the river, 
a few rods above the garrison, where 
I went three times a day to feed the 
white pig. The way in which people 
had to cultivate their lands—by 
working in parties, changing work, 
going armed, and having sentinels, as 
you have heard me relate, was a hard 
way of living. And having to travel 
so far to their farms added to the 
trouble, so that the people of the up- 
per and the lower settlements moved 
back in the fall of 1791 and built the 
upper and lower garrisons. The up- 
per garrison was on the farm of Cap- 
tain Jonathan Stone. The lower gar- 
rison was on Major Nathan Goodell’s 
farm. The news of St. Clair’s defeat 
by the Indians, after we had moved 
back to the upper settlement, spread 
terror through all the infant settle- 
ments. But we kept close in our gar- 
risons, and the Indians never attacked 
a block house all the time of the war. 
They passed by us into Virginia, and 
killed many more there than in the 
Territory. 

Colonel Israel Putnam and Kit, his 
negro, lived part of the time in the 
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upper garrison. My sister, Harriet 
Hubbard, was born in the garrison, 
February 27, 1792. While rocking 
the cradle, my mother set me to read- 
ing the Bible. I read in the Bible 
that had been my brother Israel’s. I 
remember how he obtained that Bible. 
When he lived at Mr. Buckminster’s, 
a drover hired him to salt a flock of 
cattle during one summer, and paid 
him one dollar. He came home and 
asked mother (father was in Ohio 
then) what he should do with it. She 
told him, “Get a Bible with it.” He 
did so. While we lived in that garri- 
son I read the Bible through. I was 
ten years old when I commenced it. 
I was quite ignorant of many things 
that I should have known if I had 
lived with my father and mother all 
the time. I did not know what was 
meant by the date of the year that I 
saw in books; 1790 was the first date 
that I noted, and I asked my father 
what it meant. He told me it was so 
long since our Saviour Jesus Christ 
came into the world. Nearly the 
same time, I found out that the earth 
was round, and turned over once in 
twenty-four hours—which seemed 
very strange to me. By reading 
Morse’s geography, I got some idea 
of the different countries of the world; 
but geography was never taught in 
any school that I attended, till after 
I had taught school. In the upper 
garrison I attended all the schools 
that were taught, viz., the school 
taught by Lysander Curtis one win- 
ter, by Silas Bent, Jun., one summer, 
and by Joseph Barker one winter. 

But I have got a little before my 
story. The people began to move 
out of Farmer’s Castle in the fall of 
1791 into the old cabins, each on his 
old clearing, hoping that they could 
live that way without being destroyed 
by Indians, depending upon the infor- 
mation which the spies would give 
of the approach of Indians near the 
settlements in time for the people to 
flee together back to Farmer’s Castle 
or to build a new garrison nearer 
their fields. They hoped also to hear 
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soon that Governor St. Clair, who 
had some months been marching his 
army up the Great Miami, would de- 
feat and intimidate the Indians so that 
we should soon enjoy peace. But the 
event was the reverse of our hopes. 
In December, 1791, came the news of 
the defeat of St. Clair with the loss of 
most of his army. The people then 
met, consulted, and built the upper 
garrison in a few days, and lived there, 
as already stated. 

The winter of 1791-2 was moderate. 
I remember running barefooted, 
catching squirrels with other boys 
and my father’s big gray dog named 
Pull. We frequently made tempo- 
rary moccasins for our feet with the 
squirrel-skins drawn over our feet 
wrong side out, which were quite 
warm; but they would soon get out 
of shape, and we would throw them 
by. The squirrels were very numer- 
ous that autumn and winter, and ate 
much of the corn before it was har- 
vested. They came into fields from 
the woods on the north, and after eat- 
ing upon the corn a few days traveled 
on south and swam the Ohio River, 
and their place was filled by a new set 
from the north. 

My father had no oxen till he raised 
them from calves in Ohio. He had 
no money to pay for team-work, but 
paid in men’s labor, day for day. In 
the fall of 1791, he bought a little red 
bull calf of Mr. Hewitt, and called it 
my calf—if I would take good care 
of it. I attended to it punctually,— 
cut up a pailful of pumpkin for him 
every night and morning and stood 
by till he ate it up, to keep other 
creatures off. The next year by some 
means he obtained a mate for the little 
bull, and in 1794 had them trained to 
work. 

The woods in those times afforded 
good pasture for cattle and hogs 
all the spring, summer and fall, and 
the cattle would live through the win- 
ter in the woods with but little feeding 
at home. But many of my father’s 
hogs became wild in the woods, and 
so were lost. One year, I remember, 
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he took all his store hogs in a canoe 
up to Middle Island and put them on 
there and scattered some corn round 
in the woods for them, in hopes that 
they would stay on the island where 
he could feed them a little and keep 
them tame. But in a few days they 
swam off on to the mainland. One 
year my father put his calves (after 
they were weaned) over the Ohio be- 
low the Kanawha to pasture. We 
could see them on the bank almost 
every day, and my brother Columbus 
and I would frequently go over and 
carry them some green corn stalks, 
and salt them, to keep them tame. 
But after a while the wolves killed two 
of the three; then we brought the last 
one back. 

Brother Augustus lived with Gen- 
eral Putnam’s family at Marietta, 
about three years of the war. I had 
learned to swim at Farmer’s Castle. 
At Stone’s garrison swimming was a 
great amusement to boys of my age. 
We learned to navigate on planks. 
Taking two planks, about eighteen 
inches wide and ten feet long, one boy 
would, with a pole, cross the Ohio 
and back. Playing gould, cat ball, 
and baseball were the common 
amusements of the boys. Some- 
times we played cards, but were 
a little sly and ashamed of that. 
Some of the old and_ middle- 
aged men played cards and even 
gambled on a _ small scale and 
at late and unseasonable hours. 
But the greatest vice that was com- 
mon in those times was the free use 
of spirituous liquors. “As crows the 
old rooster, so crows the young.” We 
boys thought it a manly thing to get 
together rather slyly and have our 
egg-nog. One would get eggs or 
milk, another sugar, and another 
whisky; and we acquired the art of 
mixing and stirring them together till 
we made what connoisseurs called 
good egg-nog. The difficulty of get- 
ting the ingredients for this dish with 
our parents’ consent induced some of 
the boys to steal the whisky or sugar. 
I cannot accuse myself of ever steal- 


ing for that purpose. When I look 
back on those times and the circum- 
stances in which we were placed, I 
wonder that we, the children, were 
not more wicked than we were. 
Public worship was not very regu- 
larly kept up,—no Sabbath schools, 
—but a small proportion of consist- 
ent Christian professors. I think 
there were not more than three or 
four families in which family worship 
was regularly kept up, in all Belpre. 

The principal articles of food in the 
time of the war were Indian bread, 
pork, potatoes and other garden 
sauce, occasionally venison, bear 
meat, raccoons, opossums, squirrels 
and wild turkeys. The war pre- 
vented our hunting much in the 
woods. No apples, peaches, or 
other cultivated fruits till the trees 
had time to grow from the seed. 
Great use was made of pumpkin. 
We used to cut up and dry a great 
quantity of pumpkin. Corn in the 
milk was dried for use in the winter 
and spring. Pumpkins, melons and 
all garden vines grew more luxuri- 
antly than in these times; they were 
not eaten by insects then, as now. 
But flies, the fleas, the gnats and the 
nettles were very annoying. Mos- 
quitoes were not so numerous as in 
these times. 

Among the first settlers that 
went from Marietta to Big Bottom, 
in 1790, was a Mr. *Putnam, son 
of Major Ezra Putnam, who then 
lived in Campus Martius. Young 
Putnam was furnished by his parents 
with some cooking utensils to begin 
with, among which was a large iron 
dinner pot. When the appalling 
news of the massacre of the party by 
the Indians came to Marietta, the 
people all huddled round the mes- 
senger, Eleazer Buttard, to hear all 
the particulars of the awful catas- 
trophe, when everyone trembled with 
fear of a like destruction soon. Old 
Major Putnam (who probabiy was 
then in his dotage), after listening to 
the sad story, broke out with the in- 
quiry, “Did you see or hear anything 
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of my big pot?” General Rufus 
Putnam, losing all patience, turned 
his large wall eyes square upon him 
and said: “Damn your big pot!” 

My mother died in the upper 
garrison, October 30, 1792. No 
event in my life previous to that time 
had ever caused me such grief. She 
vas buried beside my brother Israel 
on the bluff. The procession went in 
canoes to the landing place, and then 
walked up that steep, sandy, high 
bank to the grave. In 1793, brother 
Sardine, wishing to do something for 
himself, went to Fort Washington 
(Cincinnati), where Wayne’s army 
was, and got employment as an as- 
sistant in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, where he continued (moved on 
with the army) till after the decisive 
battle in which the Indians were de- 
feated, in August, 1794. 

In 1792, Moses Hewitt, a young 
man of Neal’s Station, one mile up 
the Little Kanawha, was taken pris- 
oner by Indians. They kept him 
closely tied or closely watched; but 
one day, on the way, when they were 
letting him walk untied, they discov- 
‘red a bee-tree and stopped to take 
the honey. There were three Indi- 
ans. One started off some distance 
to fetch some water, leaving his gun 
at the bee-tree; one climbed the tree 
with his tomahawk to cut away an 
opening to the honey; the third stood 
by the guns. Hewitt pretended to be 
very anxious about getting the honey, 
but he had high hopes that the time 
of his escape drew near. He thought 
that the Indian would have to climb 
up to hand the tin pail to the other to 
put the honey in. In that case he 
thought he could easily shoot both, 
and have a loaded gun left with 
which he could kill the other as he 
should return with the water. But 
as soon as the Indian on the tree 
wanted the bucket, he took from his 
pouch a long string and, holding one 
end, let the other down to be fastened 
to the pail. So all Hewitt’s hopes 
were crossed. They had a feast of 
honey and traveled on, not stopping 
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to hunt for food lest pursuers should 
overtake them; till, near their towns 
and being almost starved, they 
stopped to hunt for some food. It 
seems probable that the Indians in- 
tended to torture Hewitt, burning 
him at the stake. The party met 
some Indians and stopped and talked 
awhile. Hewitt lay down and pre- 
tended to be asleep. Drawing one 
hand over his face, he could hear 
some words and see their gestures, 
pointing to him. He was convinced 
that they meant to burn him when 
they should arrive at their towns. 
They left him at their camp, safely 
tied, as they thought. As soon as 
they were cut of sight he commenced 
struggling to get his hands loose. 
After several hours’ perseverance, he 
succeeded in getting one hand loose, 
and then soon unbound himself. 
They had left a small piece of jerked 
meat in the camp. He took that and 
started, shaping his course as well as 
he could for the left branch of Mus- 
kingum. He traveied all that day 
and night and till dark next night. 
He then lav down, fell asleep, and 
when he awoke the sun was an hour 
high. He pursued his course, and in 
due time intersected the left branch 
of Muskingum. He made a little 
raft of dry sticks, on which he 
hastened down stream till within 
sight of Fort Frye at Waterford. 
He was so exhausted that he could 
not travel fast, so he concluded to go 
on rafts. He thought too that the 
Indians could not track him if he 
traveled that way. He went ashore, 
and carefully advanced till he was 
within speaking distance of the sen- 
try. He was nearly naked and so 
exhausted by fatigue and hunger that 
it was with difficulty that he could 
make the sentry understand his case 
and induce him to come to him. He 
was supplied with clothing and food, 
and as soon as he was sufficiently 
recruited he returned to his friends at 
Little Kanawha. I remember seeing 
him soon after at our garrison and 
hearing him relate the whole story. 
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The last inhabitant of Belpre who 
was killed by the Indians was Jonas 
Davis, a single man, from my native 
town, Rutland. This took place in 
the winter of 1795, while brother 
Sardine with some others were at 
Rainbow, making sugar. It was 
after the Indians had agreed to a 
cessation of hostilities, but before the 
treaty of peace. Davis had discov- 
ered a skiff wrecked and lodged on 
the banks of the Ohio. To get the 
nails (which were scarce articles here 
in those days) out of that skiff, he 
borrowed a pair of large pinchers of 
my father and went alone to the place 
(I remember seeing him start away 
from the garrison); and while he was 
at work on the skiff, a party consist- 
ing of two Indians and a negro (as 
was ascertained by the tracks) ap- 
proached to the top of the bank where 
he was at work, on the second bank, 
and shot him dead. They toma- 
hawked him, scalped him, took all his 
clothes except his drawers, and the 
tools; but in their haste it seems they 
dropped the old Yankee pinchers a 
short distance from the place. As he 
did not return at evening, we sus- 
pected that he was killed. Next 
morning a party from our garrison 
(brother Jasper was one of them) 
went, found the body and brought 
it in. Some time before the party re- 
turned I was at the old cabin, a little 
way above the garrison, feeding the 
hens and doing chores, when Samuel 
Branch, a young man from Vermont, 
one of the party, came running in 
great fright and said to me, “Davis is 
killed, and the Indians chased me! I 
snapped my gun at them several 
times, but it missed fire.” I asked 
where the rest of the party were. He 
supposed they were killed. I ran 
with him to the garrison. He told 
the same story there, which put the 
people in great anxiety, till Caleb 
Bailey of the party came running for- 
ward to get a blanket to lay over the 
body before bringing it into the gar- 
rison. I saw the body before the 
cloth was laid over it; it was a most 
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shocking sight. It was fastened 
with strips of bark to a pole, and 
borne by two men. The ravens had 
picked out the eyes. It was carried 
into my father’s house, and _ the 
funeral was attended there the next 
day. Colonel Ebenezer Battelle per- 
formed the funeral services. My 
sisters cut a lock of his hair and sent 
it in a letter to his sisters in Rutland. 
Davis was a man who was much re- 
spected, and was soon to be married 
to Amy Barker. 

Branch was more scared than hurt. 
The Indians were far enough away 
before the party went out; but as soon 
as he saw the body he turned and ran 
and, looking back among the trees, 
imagined that he saw Indians. 

Notwithstanding the hardships and 
privations of those times, the people 
generally enjoyed good health. Fever 
and ague was the most common dis- 
ease. It was light in comparison 
with what is now called chills and 
fever. In the fall of 1793, the small- 
pox was taken from some boat people 
who landed at Marietta, and some 
Belpre people were exposed before 
they were aware of the danger; so 
they were obliged to be inoculated 
to avoid taking it in the natural way, 
which is known to be much more 
dangerous. Doctor True and Doctor 
Barnes, both of Marietta, were em- 
ployed, and they inoculated and at- 
tended upon every family in Belpre 
and at Neal’s Station on Little Kana- 
wha. People generally had it pretty 
light, not losing much time from their 
ordinary labor; others had it severely. 
Five persons, in all those places, died 
of it. Most of the old men (the Revo- 
lutionary officers) had had it before. 

Though the winters in those times 
were more moderate than in these 
times, yet it seems to me that there 
was more ice and thicker ice in the 
Ohio then than of late years. I think 
that in at least three of the five win- 
ters of our residence in Belpre, the 
Ohio was shut over with ice. Prob- 
ably the weather was much colder on 
the headwaters of the river. 
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I recollect but one high flood in the 
Ohio River in the time of the war, 
and that was not so high by some 
feet as the one in 1832 and some since. 
There was no uncommon drouth that 
injured the crops of grain. Most of 
the traveling was done by water, in 
canoes. People became very expert 
in propelling a canoe. One instance 
| remember: a Mr. Dewee of Bel- 
ville took a grist of corn in a canoe 
from Belville to the mill on Wolf 
Creek (a mile and a half up that creek) 
in one day—something over fifty 
miles. Many times since | had a 
family, I have taken a canoe-load of 
cider, apples, potatoes, etc., from 
Rainbow to Marietta in a canoe and 
back, alone. 

The first school in Belpre was 
taught in Farmer's Castle garrison in 
the summer of 1791, by Mrs. Patter- 
son, the wife of the spy. Other teach- 
ers in that garrison in subsequent 
years were Miss Bathsheba Rause, 
Mr. Daniel Mayo, Mr. Jonathan 
Baldwin, a college graduate, and per- 
haps others. In Stone’s garrison, the 
first school was taught by Lysander 
Curtis, in the winter of 1793. Subse- 
quently Silas Bent taught a part of 
one summer; and Joseph Barker 
(Captain Dana’s son-in-law) taught 
in the winter of 1794. 

Among the boys of Stone’s gar- 
rison I should have named Kit (or 
Christopher) Malbone, a black boy, 
Colonel Putnam’s servant. He was 
liked as a playmate as well as a white 
boy. He was brought from Con- 
necticut by Colonel Israel Putnam.* 
He came pretty near being drowned 
once. Early in the spring of 1793, 
A. W. Putnam and Major Bradford 
of Farmer's Castle put their cattle 
over the Ohio above the mouth of 
Little Kanawha, to run in the woods 
where they were less exposed to 


Indians. They took them over in a 
flat-boat. While they were on the 
river, the cattle took fright and 


crowded to one end and sunk the 


*See the journal of Israel Putnam, ‘A Journey to 
Marietta in 1794,”" in the Vew England Magazine, 
January, 1896.—Editor. 
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boat. The cattle swam away. Brad- 
ford, Putnam and Kit clung to the 
boat till it rose. They could not 
swim. They stood on the boat about 
up to their waists in water, calling for 
help. Two men went out to them in 
a very small canoe. It was not safe 
to take in more than one at a time. 
Kit, being shorter, stood deeper in 
the water and seemed more over- 
come. Bradford and Putnam both 
said, “Take Kit first.” They did so, 
and brought him ashore at the gar- 
rison. He could not walk. He was 
helped up the bank into my father’s 
house. One man only returned with 
the small canoe and took off Putnam 
and Bradford. Then the flat-boat 
was towed to shore and _ secured. 
This version of the story does more 
honor to Bradford and Putnam than 
Hildreth’s “Pioneer.” This is the 
true statement. I was an eye-witness. 

In the autumn of 1794, brother 
Sardine returned from Wayne’s army. 
He had acquired some money. He 
went to Wheeling and purchased and 
brought down some sheep, the first 
(as far as I know) that were brought 
into the territory. Before returning 
from the army, he had sent money to 
my father, to be laid out in young 
cattle for him. 

In February, 1795, Sardine, 
Stephen Smith and brother Colum- 
bus and others from families in 
Marietta who were proprietors of 
lands in Rainbow went to Rainbow 
to stay some weeks to make sugar. 
They returned in March, and on the 
25th of March my father and all my 
brothers, Stephen Smith (about a 
year previous he was married to my 
sister Matilda) and Simeon Wright 
with some hired men started for 
Rainbow with some of our cattle, to 
put up a little garrison for the families 
to live in for the present; for we were 
not certain yet whether the war 
would close or be continued. Some 
of the party went by land with the 
cattle, the rest in canoes with some 
of the household furniture. It was 
quite a warm day. Vegetation was 
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forward, as usual,—feed in the woods 
so that the cattle could live. Some 
of the cows and the younger neat 
cattle were left in my care. That 
night the weather changed suddenly, 
and it snowed, and before the next 
night the snow was six inches deep. 
lt was a deeper snow and continued 
on the ground longer than any that 
I had seen in this country. This 
made my task of tending the cattle 
and hogs pretty hard; and what 
added to the trouble was that three or 
four of the calves and yearlings, be- 
ing without a stable, were nearly 
frozen, sick and unable to walk. 
One lay in one place, and another 
some distance off. I carried shingles 
and made a shelter over some of 
them, and boiled corn and fed them 
as well as I could; but some died, 
notwithstanding all my care. 

In about two weeks some of the 
party returned to take another freight 
up. In this journey I went by water. 
Within a few days after my arrival, 
the garrison was finished, and the 
men returned to Belpre and to Mari- 
etta for the families, leaving Au- 
gustus, John Lake (a nephew, not a 
brother, of Andrew Lake, as the 
“Pioneer” states) and myself to keep 
garrison till the families should 
arrive, which, I think, was about a 
week. We had not much to do but 
milk the cows, feed the young pigs 
and guard the garrison, barring the 
gate at night. We had a gun, and 
two or three times'a day we fired it 
off to scare away the Indians. We 
were not instructed to fire; it was a 
bovish notion of our own. If there 
had been Indians near, our firing 
would have helped them to discover 
us. 

The wocds presented a beautiful 
sight,—wild flowers in abundance 
and all the native plants and weeds, 
making fine pasture for cows. All 
the low bottom land,’ from Joseph 
Stacy’s land down to Rainbow Creek, 
was covered with Indian whe 





native plant that resembled wheat. 
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Some time in the winter past my 
father had received in a letter from 
my uncle Stone of Rutland forty-nine 
pear seeds. Judge Wood had just 
cleared and formed a garden spot. 
My father got leave to plant his pear 
seeds there, as he knew it would be 
late in the spring before he should 
make any clearing on our own land. 
Next spring we transplanted them on 
to our own farm, and in due time set 
them out, where you can remember 
seeing them. They did not bear 
fruit till 1810, the first year of my 
occupying the farm. You may 
judge from this fact that the pear is 
a long-lived tree. I have been told 
by old people that a pear tree will 
live a hundred and fifty years. 

The families were brought up to 
Rainbow in General Putnam’s barge 
—the beautiful cedar boat in which 
he went to treat with the Indians at 
Vincennes, Indiana. The name 
“Rainbow” was given to the settle- 
ment, and this settlement of the Do- 
nation Land, from the bend in the 
river where it passes through these 
lots (though the bend resembles an 
ox-bow more than the rain-bow). 
Twenty-three of the twenty-seven 
donees were New England men, and 
nine of them were from my native 
town of Rutland, Mass. We contin- 
ued in that garrison only till the 
autumn, or till January, 1796. 


{The following part of the autobiography 
relates to family matters, rather than to 
topics of general interest. In a word at 
the end, dated February 16, 1871, the au- 
thor says: “I commenced this autobiogra- 
phy, as you know, before the war of the 
rebellion. If I could have finished it with- 
out interruption, it would have been more 
thorough and complete. In time of the 
war we were all so excited, and so anxious 
that your head might be covered in the day 
of battle, that I could not compose my 
mind to think and write of past scenes. 
He speaks, too, of the serious illness, in 
1865, which had so enfeebled him. But his 
journal, as we have it, affords glimpses = 
old Rutland and Marietta days, which, 

a time when there is such a revival of ee 
est in the movement into Ohic, led_ by 
General Putnam, have a peculiar value.] 














By Edward Mitchell Blanding. 


ANGOR is picturesquely located 
at the head of navigation on the 
Penobscot, Maine’s largest river. 

The city has had an interesting past; 
its present is auspicious; and a bright 
future surely awaits this “Down East” 
metropolis. 

It was as far back as 1769 that 
Jacob Bussell, Bangor’s first white 
settler, established his home near the 
present site of St. John’s Roman 
Catholic Church. Little probably 
did this sturdy pioneer imagine, as he 
built his log cabin on the banks of the 
Penobscot, in the heart of the forest, 
that here would spring up a prosper- 
ous city, the home of as enterprising 
and progressive people as are to be 
found on the globe. 

Bangor’s present site was, in the 
early days,the camping-ground of the 
Tarratines, a leading Indian tribe. 
The name has been adopted in recent 
years by a social club composed of 
leading business and _ professional 
men of Bangor. The place was for a 
time known as Kadesquit, afterwards 
as Condeskeag, and later as Ken- 
duskeag. It was a favorite abode of 
the red men because of the abun- 
dance of fish and game in the vicinity, 
the river abounding with salmon and 
other migratory fish in the open sea- 
son, while during the winter months 
the surrounding forests teemed with 
moose, caribou, deer and bear. 

The French visited the locality as 
early as 1605, and the Jesuits contem- 
plated planting a mission here in 
1613, but were persuaded to locate at 
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Mount Desert, where they were later 
wiped out by the piratical Argall. 
Baron de Castine found his way to 
this region from Canada about 1670, 
and, marrying one or more of the 
daughters of Madocawando, a Tarra- 
tine chief,—whose name is like- 
wise borne by a Bangor club of 
young business men,—acquired great 
influence over the natives, establish- 
ing his trading place on the bay 
where is now the picturesque and his- 
toric town of Castine, named in his 
honor. From this trading post as a 
base the Penobscot was frequently 
visited for purposes of traffic, and the 
river became a highway of communi- 
cation between Canada and _ the 
French posts in this section. 

The fierce struggle for dominion in 
America, which had been in progress 
for years between England and 
France and her savage allies, cul- 
minated in 1759 with the fall of 
Quebec, by which the power of the 
French was broken and the country 
wrested from their hands. Hailed 
with demonstrations of rejoicing was 
this event by the settlements of 
Maine, so long harassed and imper- 
iled; and from this time immigration 
set in from Massachusetts and other 
New England states. Until after the 


erection of Fort Pownall in 1759 there 
were no traces of English settlements 
above Fort Point, where the waters of 
the Penobscot River unite with those 
of the bay, but from that time on 
settlers gradually established them- 
selves further up 


tlie river. The 
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BROAD STREET AND WE 


Penobscot in the early days bore the 
name Norombega, and that historic 
name is still retained by a large hall 
in the Central Market, which is lo- 
cated in the middle of the Ken- 
duskeag in the very heart of the city. 
Norombega Hall is the Faneuil Hall 
of Bangor, and in years gone by its 
walls have echoed with the voices of 
the most famous speakers in the land. 

Jacob Bussell came from Salis- 
bury, Mass., bringing with him to 
this home in the wilderness a wife 
and nine children. In the following 
spring Mr. Bussell’s son Stephen, 
who had just married, brought his 
wife, and also Caleb Goodwin, his 
wife and eight children from Castine. 
These established themselves in log 
huts a little south of that of the first 
settler; and therefore by 1770 the 
settlement aggregated about twenty 
in numbers. The following year 
more families came and the next still 
others, among these being such 
names as Howard, Dennet, Crosby, 
Smart, Webster, Rose, Rowell, Har- 
thorn and Mansel, some of their 
descendants bearing the same names 
being among the prominent citizens 
of the Bangor of to-day. One of 
these, Thomas Howard, built a cabin 
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near the river, but later, in 1782, 
erected a house at the corner of State 
and Howard Streets, which has been 
occupied by his descendants down to 
within four years, when it was pur- 
chased by A. H. Thaxter, Esq., one 
of Bangor’s leading business men, 
who has remodeled it into an elegant 
and modern dwelling, vet retaining 
enough of the original to show its 
stvle. These early settlers were all 
squatters, with no title to the soil, 
but imbued with faith that the gov- 
ernment would confirm the claim of 
their pioneer enterprise and labor. 
The faith of these pioneer settlers in 
the justice of their country, to which 
they were thoroughly true in the 
stormy days of the Revolution, was 
realized in 1801, when the General 
Court of Massachusetts provided that 
each settler prior to 1784, for five 
dollars, and each settler between 1784 
and 1798, for one hundred dollars, 
should have a deed of one hundred 
acres of land. 

Kenduskeag Plantation was but a 
little hamlet at the time of the Revo- 
lution, and during the time when the 
British had control of the river its 
hardships were severe. But as the 
clouds of war finally lifted, the ener- 
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gies and enterprise of the people 
resumed their wonted channels. 
Many who had been called away to 
take part in the conflict returned, and 
fresh immigrants came to join in the 
activities which the rich resources of 
the region called into play. As the 
population increased they became im- 
patient of the plantation organiza- 
tion. Rev. Seth Noble, Bangor’s 
pioneer minister, had given the name 
of Sunbury to the locality, and the 
people finally delegated him to pro- 
ceed to the General Court in Boston 
and secure an act of incorporation. 
Minister Noble was a great lover of 
music, and the hymn tune of “Ban- 
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Bangor was passed Feb. 25, 1791.* 

Parson Noble, who had the honor 
of christening this virgin settlement 
in the Maine forest, was a clergyman 
who at the opening of the Revolution 
was in the Maritime Provinces. He 
was a native of Westfield, Mass., and 
was a Congregationalist. He was a 
zealous patriot and served as chaplain 
under Col. John Allan. After the 
Revolution the government gave him 
a tract of 300 acres on the east side of 
the Penobscot, in what is now the 
town of Eddington, and he came 

* One version of the way Pangor obtained its new name 
is this: Rev. Mr. Noble, who had gone to the General 
Court of Massachusetts to secure an act of incorporation, 
was in the lobby humming his favoritce tune when he was 


approached by 
one of the offi- 








BROADWAY IN 


WINTER. 


gor” was such 
a favorite with 
the reverend 
gentleman 
that that 
name was 
substituted 
for Sunbury, 
and the act 
incorporating 
the town of 


cers of the court 
A with the query 
“What is the 
name?” Mr. 


Noble thought 
reference . was 
made to the tune 
and replied, 
**Oh, Bangor,” 
and paid no 
more attention 
to the man 
who turned 
and left him. 
The court-offi- 
cial had _ con- 
strued the 
answer as the 
name to be used 
in the act of in- 
corporation, 
and the name 
of Bangor was 
thus inserted. 
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here with his family in 1786 to take 
up his residence. At that time there 
was no organized church in this 
vicinity, but an arrangement was 
soon made among the religious 
people here by which Mr. Noble be- 
came their gospel teacher, receiving 
$400 per year. Mr. Noble lived in a 
log cabin near the river, and, in addi- 
tion to preaching, he taught singing. 

Bangor entered upon the _nine- 
teenth century, 31 years after its 
settlement, with a population of 277. 
Remote as it was from business 
centres, and in the heart of the great 
wilderness of the Northeast, attention 
was gradually being directed thither, 
the population receiving very ma- 
terial acquisitions during 1800 and 
the vears immediately succeeding. 
The legislative provision of farms for 
the asking had its effect upon young 
men of enterprise and adventure, and 
the immigration increased yearly. 
The situation of Bangor at the head 
of navigation on the Penobscot, and 
at its junction with the waters of the 
Kenduskeag, and from its central 
location destined to be the converg- 
ing point for two-thirds of Maine 
when settled, had large influence in 
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increasing the tide of immigration 
thither. 

During the stormy days of the 
Revolution Bangor largely escaped, 
although in 1779 a portion of the 
broken fleet of Commodore Salton- 
stall was pursued and captured at the 
mouth of the Kenduskeag; but the 
victors appear not to have molested 
the inhabitants. In 1814 Bangor 
was less fortunate. The city was 
taken possession of by the British, 
numerous vessels were burned, stores, 
offices and deserted dwellings were 
pillaged, and the inhabitants were 
rudely and in some cases outra- 
geously treated. 

In the early thirties Bangor made 
rapid growth, land valuations materi- 
ally advancing and the era being one 
of great speculation. From 1830 to 
1834 the population increased from 
2,808 to about 8,000. It was in the 
latter year that Bangor became in- 
corporated as a city, Hon. Allen Gil- 
man being the first mayor. It was in 
the fall of the following year, 1835, 
that Daniel Webster, who was then in 
the zenith of his power, and who, in 
his young manhood, came near locat- 
ing in this city, was tendered a ban- 
quet at the Bangor House, then 
recently built; and during the festivi- 
ties he spoke the following memor- 
able words: 

“Having occasion to come into the state 
on professional business, I have gladly 
availed myself of the opportunity to visit 
this city, the grow- 
ing magnitude and 
importance of which 
have recently  at- 
tracted so much gen- 
eral notice. I am 
happy to say that I 
see around me ample 
proofs of the correct- 
ness of those favor- 
able representations 
which have gone 
abroad. Your city, 
gentlemen, has un- 
doubtedly  experi- 
enced an_ extraordi- 
nary growth; and it 
is a growth, I think, 
which there is reason 


ana to hope is not un- 
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natural, or greatly dispropor- 
tionate to the eminent ad- 
vantages of the place. It so 
happened that, at an early 
period of my life, I came to 
this spot, attracted by that 
favorable position which the 
slightest glance on the map 
must satisfy every one that it 
occupies. It is near the head 
of tide water, on a river which 
brings to it from the sea a 
volume of water equal to the 
demands of the largest vessel 
of war, and whose branches, 
uniting here from great dis- 
tances above, traverse, in their 
course, extensive tracts now 
covered with valuable produc- 
tions of forest, and capable, 
most of them, of profitable 
agricultural cultivation. But at the time 
I speak of, the time had not come for the 
profitable development and display of these 
advantages. Neither the place nor the 
country were then ready. A long course 
of commercial restriction and embargo and 
a foreign war were to be gone through be- 
fore the local advantages of such a spot 
could be exhibited or enjoyed, or the 
country could be in a condition to create an 
active demand for its main products. I be- 
lieve some twelve or twenty houses were 
all that Bangor could enumerate when I 
was in it before; and I remember to have 
crossed the stream which now divides your 
locality on some floating logs. It is quite 
obvious, gentlemen, that while the local ad- 
vantages of a noble river and a large sur- 
rounding country may be justly consid- 
ered as the original spring of the present 
prosperity of the city, the current of this 
prosperity has nevertheless been put in mo- 
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tion, enlarged and impelled by 
the general progress of im- 
provement and growth of 
wealth throughout the whole 
country. At the period of my 
former visit there was, of 
course, neither railroad nor 
steamboat nor canal to favor 
communication; nor do I rec- 
ollect that any publi¢ or stage 
road came within fifty miles of 
the town.” 


Among the events that 
have left their imprint on 
the history of this region 
was the famous Aroostook 
War. In 1826 arose the 
northeastern boundary dis- 
pute, and it was not till the 
early forties that the con- 
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troversy was finally settled. Until 
1812 there was no question raised 
regarding the boundary, the St. 
Croix being agreed upon as the 
correct division; but beyond the 
monument marking the head of 
the river all was undetermined. 
After the treaty of Ghent a com- 
mission of English and American 
engineers was appointed to run the 
boundary line. It was to extend 
north to the highlands, from which 
the waters flow to the Atlantic and to 
the St. Lawrence. No difference of 
opinion arose among the engineers 
until Mars Hill was reached; then 
the English engineers claimed they 
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had reached the “highlands,” while 
the Americans dissented, and both 
parties reported to their respective 
governments. To be ready in case of 
an emergency the United States sent 
a detachment of troops to Houlton, 
and they remained in barracks there 
until 1842, when the boundary settle- 
ment was finally reached. In 1828 
Congress made provision for a mili- 
tary road from Bangor to Houlton, 
and this was completed in 1830, this 
great highway being an important 
factor in opening up to development 
the fertile lands 
of that region. 
In 1837 an 
agent of the 
Federal govern- 
ment, while tak- 
ing a census of 
the French in 
the Madawaska 
settlements, was 
arrested and 
imprisoned; but 
a conference of 
the  govern- 
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ments of the United States and 
New Brunswick resulted in his 
release. The agent had _ acted 
with propriety, the british authori- 
ties intending by their actions 
to show that Maine would no 
longer be allowed to exercise author- 
ity in that region. The claim of the 
British was a large one and meant 
that Maine would be robbed of 
about a third of its territory. In 1839 
it was reported to the state authori- 
ties that New Brunswick lumbermen 
were carrying on extensive lumber- 
ing operations on 
the disputed _ terri- 
tory. The sheriff of 
Penobscot County 
was then ordered to 
Aroostook, and 
took with him a 
posse of 200 men, 
the trespassers retir- 
ing into New Bruns- 
wick; but breaking 
into the government 
arsenal at Wood- 
stock they returned 
armed and ready to 
meet the sheriff, in 
the meantime hav- 
ing captured the 
Maine land agent. 
The Maine legisla- 
ture immediately 
appropriated $8o00,- 
000 to defend the 
public lands and the Governor 
called out 10,000 militia, while 
the United States Congress appro- 
priated $10,000,000 to meet probable 
expenses and authorized the Presi- 
dent to raise 50,000 volunteers. In 
due time the trouble was settled by a 
mutual withdrawal of troops and the 
protection of the lumber by a civil 
posse of Maine. Thus ended the 
bloodless Aroostook War; but those 
were stirring times in the vicinity of 
Bangor. The boundary question 
was permanently settled in 1842 by 
Lord Ashburton and the American 
Secretary of State, together with the 
commissioners appointed by Maine. 
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portant ranges of sawmills. 
These mills were raised from 
their foundation by the high 
waters, and as the jam gave 
way they were swept down 
the river. The jams gradu- 
ally worked their way down, 
carrying destruction to 
bridges and buildings along 
the banks until they were all 
concentrated in one immense 
mass four miles in length, of 
great height and depth, filling 
Pe the river, while above the jam 

7 = the water was twenty to thirty 

NS ain feet above its usual height, 
-- making a dead level of the 

falls. The first injury to the 
city was by the breaking way 
of a section of the dam, result- 
ing in the inundation of a 
CUSTOM HOUSE AND POST OFFICE. score of houses on the west 

bank and the sweeping of 

There were many picturesque phases — buildings and lumber on the wharves. 
to that notable struggle; and the best Meanwhile another auxiliary to the 
historian of the Aroostook War is fearful work had been prepar- 
Hon. Albert W. Paine, the Nestor of ing by the breaking up of the 
the Penobscot bar and the second ice in the Kenduskeag River, which 
oldest lawyer in continuous prac- flows through the heart of the city. 
tice in New England. He fur- The whole flat on the margin of the 
nished daily correspondence from __ river is covered with stores and public 
Bangor to the Boston Advertiser dur- buildings. At midnight the bells 
ing that eventful period. 
A prominent place in 
the city’s history was filled 
by the great flood of 1846. 
The conditions that winter 
were exceptional, and the 
entire bed of the river, ex- 
cept the channel, seemed 
to have become an almost 
solid body of ice. With 
the approach of spring the 
river began to break up 
for thirty miles above the 
city, while it continued 
firmly bound for twelve 
miles below. At different 
points above the city there 
were jams or ice dams, the 
two most formidable be- 
ing seven miles above the 
city, in the vicinity of the 
two largest and most im- NOROMBEGA HALL. 
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were rung to announce the giving 
way of the ice. The streets were 
thronged with people, who gathered 
to behold the ice avalanche. The jam 
passed on to High Head, but in the 
narrows it came to a halt, and quickly 
the water commenced to roll back 
upon the fated city. So quick was 
the revulsion that it seemed but a 
moment before the entire flat com- 
prising the business section was 
deluged, and it required the utmost 
speed on the part of the people to 


ALONG 


THE 


escape the rising water. The follow- 
ing day, Sunday, was the saddest and 
most serious ever passed in Bangor. 
In the early evening the alarm was 
again rung, and the citizens came out 
to witness the climax of this unpar- 
alleled disaster. Darkness soon 
shrouded the scene, but the terrific 
uproar beat upon the ear, and amid 
the roaring of the waters and the 
crash of buildings, bridges and lum- 
ber, the eye could trace the mammoth 
ice jam of four miles long, which 
passed on majestically but with light- 
ning-like velocity, bearing the con- 
tents of both rivers on its bosom. 
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The great covered bridge across the 
Penobscot, two bridges across the 
Kenduskeag, the new market and the 
two long ranges of sawmills, besides 
other mills, houses, shops, logs and 
lumber enough to build a town, all 
swept on toward the sea.  Fortu- 
nately the disaster was not accom- 
panied with loss of life, but the 
were ready to undertake large busi- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 
Bangor’s citizens in the early days 
were ready to undertake large busi- 
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ness enterprises; and back in the 
thirties they built and operated the 
first steam passenger and freight rail- 
road in Maine, and one of the first in 
the country. The road was built by 
the Bangor and Piscataquis Canal 
and Railroad Company, which was 
subsequently changed to the Bangor, 
Oldtown and Milford Railroad Com- 
pany. Prominent among its pro- 
moters were Messrs. E. and S. Smith, 
two brothers actively interested in 


real estate and timber lands. Later 
General Samuel Veazie, one of the 
wealthiest business men. of the 


Penobscot Valley, secured control of 
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ON THE KENDUSKEAG. 


the line, and it subsequently became 
known as the Veazie Railroad. The 
road was started in 1835 and begun 
operation during 1836, the formal 
opening being a _ red letter day 
throughout this section of the state, 
people flocking 
from miles away to 
join in the celebra- 
tion. The road 
was originally 
twelve miles long, 
but afterward was 
extended to Mil- 
ford, the cost of 
the railway and 
equipment being 
S600.000. At first 
there were two 
engines, the “Pio- 
neer” and “No. 6,” 
a third, the “El- 
liot,” being later 
secured in Boston. 
The two original 
locomotives were 
of the Stevenson 
make and came 
from England. 
They had no cabs 





LOVER'S 


when sent here, but were afterwards 
provided with rude contrivances called 
cabs. The old engines weighed, in- 
cluding the tender, about ten tons 


each. They burned wood and were 
provided with bells somewhat re- 
sembling a cow 


bell. The original 
cars were also of 
English manufac- 
ture and were in 
style decidedly 
unique, especially 
in comparison with 
the modern railway 
coaches. They 
were merely plat- 
form cars upon 
which were placed 
a boxlike arrange- 
ment resembling 
the ancient stage 
coach, which would 
carry eight people 
to a car, two seats 
facing each other 
carrying four per- 
sons each. The 
passengers entered 
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the case of a carriage. After a time 
the cars were made larger, so that 
they were all of 20 feet in length. 
It was thought that the heaviest 
engine they could use would be 13 
tons. The gauge of the road was 
4 feet 84 inches, now the standard 
gauge, and the old strap rails were 
18 inches thick. The speed acquired 
by the trains over this road was not 
terrific, the run of twelve miles being 
made in about forty minutes; but 
that was considered pretty swift in 
those days. 
The con- 
struction of 
the track 
was, to say 
the least, 
novel. To 
begin with, 
piles were 
driven into 
the ground 
just as far as 
the nature of 
the ground 
would __per- 
mit, the piles 
being 12 feet 
apart in two 
rows. Some 
were driven 
in 25 or 30 
feet, and 
others more. 
Then they 
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the train being all the time in mo- 
tion, proceeding at its usual rate of 
speed. 

It was found after a time that the 
strap rail was inadequate for the pur- 
pose and a “T” rail was used, which 
was driven into a cast iron chair, with 
a key to hold it in place. Then as 
prosperity shone on the road an “H” 
rail was laid. The former was a 34- 
pound rail and the latter a 52. One 
day one of the old strap rails became 
loose, and as a train went over it it 
was pro- 
jected —_—-vio- 
lently up 
through the 
bottom of a 
car and out 
through the 
roof. A pas- 
senger nar- 
rowly. es- 
caped death, 
the rail miss- 
ing him by 
a hair’s 
breadth. 
The road 
used what 
were called 
Baltimore 
frogs, and 
the switches 
were sent 
ready made, 
the angles 


were cut off HON. HANNIBAL HAMLIN. being given 


so that the 

rows would be nearly of a height, 
and on top were laid stringers and 
on them sleepers. On these were 
spiked down heavy narrow timbers, 
and on top of all a flat piece of 
iron for the rail, making what was 
called the strap iron rail. These iron 
pieces were spiked down, but by the 
action of the cars running over them 
they became loosened in a short time, 
and a man was accustomed to ride on 
the front part of the engine, holding 
in his hand a sledge hammer, and as 
he espied a spike sticking up he 
would reach down and drive it home, 


the manufac- 
turer. A considerable portion of the 
roadbed traversed a bog, and in driv- 
ing the piles a pile-driver dropped 
down into the lower regions, the 
machine never being recovered. 
The road continued for years to do a 
large business, but early in the seven- 
ties the Veazie road was bought up 
by the European and North Ameri- 
can Railway, a line which had just 
been built from Bangor to St. John, 
President Grant being present at its 
formal opening. The new owners 
removed the rolling stock and rails, 
and the running of trains perma- 
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nently ceased. An excursion was 
run over this famous railroad on the 
last day, and the occasion was a 
memorable one. 
Bangor has ever been a pioneer in 
transportation matters. Not only 
did the city have one of the first rail- 
roads in the country, but the pioneer 
iron steamship constructed in Amer- 
ica was built to run to this port—and 
bore the name Bangor. The steam- 
ship registered 230 tons. She was 
built on the Delaware, her owners 
being the Bangor Steam Navigation 
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Company of Maine, and the firm of 
Betts, Harlan and Hollingsworth of 
Wilmington, Del., her builders. The 
Bangor was designed for passenger 
and freight service between Boston 
and Bangor; but, on the second trip 
from Boston, August 31, 1845, she 
caught fire off Castine and was 
burned to the water’s edge. She was 
afterwards towed to Bath, rebuilt, and 
ran again on the line until December, 
1846, when she was purchased by the 
United States Government for $28,- 
975, and renamed the Scourge, at the 
time of the breaking out of the 
Mexican war. During her em- 
ployment as a war steamer she 
was equipped with three guns. 
After two vears of war service she 
was sold by the government to 
John F. Jeter of Lafayette, La. 
The hull of the Bangor was formed 
by bar iron ribs or frames se- 
cured by numerous wrought iron 
clamps, and her plating was put 
on in the lapped or “clinker” style 
instead of the modern “inside and 
outside” method of arranging the 
sheets. 

The Bangor of to-day is a 
flourishing citv of about 25,000 
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people, and the towns immedi- 
ately environing, including the city 
of Brewer across the river, swell 
the population to 40,000. Located 
as the city is on the bank of the 
Penobscot at its junction with the 
Kenduskeag, the business portion is 
largely in the valley while the sur- 
rounding heights afford picturesque 


sites for residences. The diversified 
aspect is heightened by the wealth of 
trees along the residential streets. 
Few localities are to be found with 
greater scenic attractions. From the 
high lands overlooking the city the 
view is particularly fine, the moun- 
tains which fill the eastern horizon 
making a fitting background to 
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the picture. The Kenduskeag has, 
through much of its course, very pre- 
cipitous banks, a notable illustration 
being the historic Lover's Leap a 
mile above the city; and along this 
picturesque stream are innumerable 
gems of scenic beauty. 

Bangor has a fine harbor easily 
accessible for vessels of large size; 
and the scene in the open season 
along the docks, where craft of vary- 
ing rig are loaded with lumber, ice 
and the diversified products of this 
region, is an animated one.  AIl- 
though thirty miles from the bay and 
sixty miles from the ocean, the tide 
rises about seventeen feet, and there 
is a sufficient depth of water to float 
the largest of ocean steamships. 
The exports, foreign and domestic, 
for the Bangor customs district for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1806, 
were valued at $1,414,791, and the 
exports for the calendar vear ending 
Dec. 31, 1896, were $1,544,616, while 
the imports for 1896 were $1,404,959. 
Bangor’s foreign commerce is stead- 
ily expanding, the exports by vessel 
irom this port for the season of 1896 
being $261,396 against $186,242 in 
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1895, while the imports for 1896 were 
$46,884 against $3,468 in the previous 
year. In addition to the usual ship- 
ments of fruit box shooks to the 
Mediterranean and _ spoolwood to 
Scotland, there have gone abroad two 
cargoes of deals, one to Hull, Eng- 
land, and the other to Cardiff, Wales. 
The latter comprised 2,075,102 feet of 
deals and went forward in the big 
steamship Cundall. In years long 
gone by the shipment of deals abroad 
was an important part of Bangor’s 
commerce, yet these two cargoes 
shipped during 1896 are the only ship- 
ments of this kind of lumber sent 
across the ocean from the Penobscot 
for many years; but a large order has 
already been received for delivery in 
1897. Inthe long past Bangor made 
important lumber shipments to South 
America, but for some years none has 
been sent there from here until dur- 
ing 1896, when the schooner Susie M. 
Plummer carried to Buenos Ayres 
773,102 feet spruce lumber and 31,562 
feet pieces of lumber. 

The city has tributary to it a large 
and fertile territory, and it is the me- 
tropolis of eastern Maine. In business 
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enterprise and public spirit Bangor is 
unsurpassed, we believe, by any city 
of its size. Being midway between 
Bar Harbor and Moosehead Lake it 
is a favorite resort with summer tour- 
ists and sportsmen. It is famous for 
its beautiful drives, the towns contigu- 
ous to the city having most varied 
scenic attractions in mountain, lake, 
pond and stream. 

Bangor enjoys the unique distinc- 
tion of being the only place of size on 
the globe where salmon-fly fishing 
can be successfully practiced within 
the city’s limits. 
In one season a 
Bangor lumber 
manufacturer 
brought to 
the gaff and suc- 
cessfully landed 
twenty-seven fish 
aggregating 500 
pounds in weight. 
The Bangor 
salmon. pool, 
whence are taken 
all the salmon 
caught with a fly 
on the Penobscot, 
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well enforced laws, very materially 
increased. The state is now a great 
deer park; and so abundant are the 
deer as to become almost a nuisance 
to the farmers because of their pro- 
pensity to devour growing crops. 
During the three months of open 
season covering October, November 
and December, 1896, the Bangor and 
Aroostook Railroad shipped from 
stations along its line 2,245 deer, 133 
moose and 130 caribou. 

‘rom the earliest days lumbering 
has been one of the chief occupations 
of this region. 
Solomon and Silas 
Harthorn in 1772 
built a sawmill at 
the mouth of the 
Penjejawock, 
near where is now 
located the beauti- 
ful Mount Hope 
Cemetery. Five 
vears later a mill 
was built on the 
Kenduskeag near 
Lover’s Leap; and 
in 1795 a mill was 
erected further 


is situated about a down the Ken- 
mile above the duskeag on the 
city, just below site of the present 
the falls that span extensive wood- 
the river at the working plant of 
Bangor Water Morse and Com- 
Works. The GENERAL SAMUEL F. HERSEY. pany. From small 
Penobscot River beginnings = lum- 
Salmon Clubhouse, a neat and com-_ bering on the Penobscot expanded 
modious headquarters for the salmon until the industry assumed im- 
fishermen, is located directly opposite mense proportions. Up to the pres- 
the salmon pool on the Brewer side of ent time there has been cut, on 
the river. The largest salmon thus the Penobscot and _ its tributaries, 


far taken with the fly at the Bangor 
pool tipped the scales at thirty pounds. 
In the fall months the Bangor mar- 
kets and taxidermy establishments 
are filled with trophies, indicating the 
city’s place as the centre of a wonder- 
ful game country. Northern Maine 
is the sportsmen’s paradise, and 
Bangor is the key to that great terri- 
tory. Moose, caribou and deer have 
of late vears, as the result of wise and 


about 10,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 
enough to encircle the globe seventy- 
seven times. An army of men and 
horses are kept busy in the winter 
months in the woods of northern 
Maine, and with the advent of the 
open season the logs are driven 
down the streams and rivers, finally 


bringing up at Penobscot Boom, 
some miles above Oldtown, where 
they are sorted and _ rafted. At 
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numerous locations above the city are 


big water sawmills, while below 
Bangor and across the river in 
Brewer are large steam sawmills. 


Great changes have been wrought in 
this industry in recent years and the 
old mill equipment has largely given 
place to modern band mills. The 
past season has not been an especially 
brisk one with the sawmills along the 
Penobscot; yet there was surveyed in 
the port of Bangor 137,949,005 feet of 
lumber in 1896. Bangor’s lumber 
output is to be further enhanced by 
bringing here by rail for shipment by 
water the product of the big sawmill 
which several Bangor citizens under 
the name of the Ashland Man- 

ufacturing Company have re- 

cently erected at Ashland, the 


terminus of the Ashland 
branch of the Bangor and 
Aroostook Railroad. The 


lumber industry has been ma- 
terially affected by the advent 
of the pulp and paper mills; 
already there are many great 
plants for the manufacture of 
pulp and paper along the 
Penobscot, and more are des- 
tined to come. 

During the winter months 
extensive ice operations are, 
conducted here, great ice- 
houses being located along 
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both banks of the river. Bangor has 
numerous other lines of industry, and 


the location is most favorable for 
manufactures, the ~ transportation 
facilities being excellent, the raw 


material for many industries near at 
hand, and there being a good supply 
of capable help at reasonable prices. 

The city is supplied with water 
from the Penobscot River by the 
Holly system, introduced in 1876 at a 
cost of a half million dollars. Im- 
provements have been made from 
time to time, and a $30,000 Warren 
filter has recently been completed. 
The city’s streets are lighted by elec- 
tricity by a plant of its own, power 
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being furnished by the Bangor Water 
Works. Electricity for domestic 
lighting and general power purposes 
is furnished by the Public Works 
Company, the latter corporation hav- 
ing at Veazie, four miles above the 
city, one of the greatest water power 
electric plants in New England. 
Power is also furnished at Veazie to 
operate the electric street 

railway systems in_ this 


vicinity; and in this con- ae 


nection it may be noted 
that Bangor’s street  rail- 
way was the first electric 
railway in Maine and one 
of the first in the country. 

Bangor’s future is espe- 
cially promising because 
of movements inaugurated 
in recent years to open up 
and develop the boundless 
resources of the extensive 
region to the north and 
east The Bangor and 
Aroostook Railroad has 
been pushed far north- 


ward into the heart of the Aroostook 
country, bringing the “Garden of 
Maine” into direct communication 
with Bangor; and it is expected that 
within the next two years the Shore 
Line Railroad will be constructed 
“ast to Calais and Eastport, bringing 
prosperous Washington County, 
heretofore almost without railroad 
facilities, into direct communication 
with Bangor and the outside world. 
The Maine Central Railroad Com- 
pany is making extensive improve- 
ments in this vicinity, and a new and 
large passenger station is among the 
probabilities of the near future. Ban- 
gor also has excellent water transpor- 
tation facilities and among the steam- 
ships plying between this port and 
Boston is the new and palatial City 
of Bangor, which the Bangor Board 
of Trade provided with a full outfit of 
colors in honor of her being chris- 
tened for the city. Electric railways 
have recently been built up the river 
to Oldtown and southward towards 
Winterport, and other important 
lines will be constructed in the im- 
mediate future. 

Bangor’s City Hall—the Hersey 
Memorial Building—is an imposing 
edifice, which reflects credit upon the 
city. The corner stone was laid July 
4, 1893, and the dedication took 
place just a year from that date. On 
the front of the building is a bronze 
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bust of the late General Samuel F. 
Hersey, donated by his four sons. 
The General was long a prominent 
and wealthy business man of Bangor, 
and represented this district for two 
terms in Congress. He died in 1875 
and left numerous bequests, among 
them one to the city, which, when 
paid over by the executors some 
years later, aggregated $100,000, this 
sum being subsequently appropriated 
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The Post Office and Custom House 
is centrally located and is a substan- 
tial and handsome edifice. The 
Bangor Opera House, the largest 
and finest in the state, is unsurpassed 
in beauty and convenience by any 
outside the largest cities. The 
Y. M.C. A. building, built in 1891, is 
a model edifice, reflecting credit alike 
upon the city and the association. 
The Court House was built many 
years ago but has under- 
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EARLY TRAIN ON THE 
VEAZIE RAILROAD. 


by the city as an en- 
dowment for the Pub- | 
lic Library. Later, 
through the efforts of 
Hon. F. O. Beal, 
mayor of the city, the 
Hersey Fund was 
utilized to construct a 
Hersey Memorial 









gone various changes 
and enlargements. The 
| County Jail is near by, 
and connected with it is 


/ a commodious work- 
| shop. The Children’s 
| Home has for many 


| years been one of the 
| city’s most worthy insti- 
tutions. The Eastern 
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Building, this being 
designed to meet all 
the requirements of a City Hall; 
and the city pays interest to the Pub- 
lic Library. 

The Bangor Public Library has to- 
day about 40,000 volumes, and it is 
expected that ere long, through the 
generosity of public-spirited citizens, 
a handsome library building will be, 
erected. The Bangor Board of 
Trade has handsome and commodi- 
ous rooms in the City Hall building. 
This flourishing organization of more 
than 250 members will this spring 
observe, with appropriate exercises, its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 


THE FIRST 








AMERICAN IRON STEAMSHIP, “BANGOR.” 


Maine General Hospital occupies a 
picturesque site overlooking the 
Penobscot, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the Bangor Water Works. 
In the same vicinity, and command- 
ing an extensive view, are the spa- 
cious grounds of the Eastern Maine 
Insane Asylum; the administration 
building was completed the past sea- 
son, and other large buildings will be 
erected during the next two years. 

The city schools have always been 
noted for their excellence, and the 
standard has never been higher than 
to-day. Bangor is behind none of 
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her sister cities in providing the youth 
with the best of instruction. 
Mary S. Snow, the superintendent, is 
thoroughly progressive, and under 
her able management the Bangor 
schools justly enjoy a high reputation. 
The High School in Abbott Square is 
centrally located and commodious. 
The Union Square Grammar School 
on the West Side is a large and hand- 
some brick edifice, erected in 1876. 

he Palm Street Grammar School, 
erected during the past season on the 
East Side, is a fine brick and stone 
structure, with most approved ap- 
pointments throughout. There are 
several Catholic schools in the city, 
among them St. Xavier’s Academy, 


Miss 


and the attractive new St. Mary’s 
School. 
Distant only nine miles from 


Bangor is the Maine State College, a 
flourishing institution with upwards 
of 300 students, destined, as its friends 
believe, to be “The University oi 
Maine” and, as the electric cars run 
from Bangor directly to the college, 
the educational advantages offered 
there are open to the youth of this 
vicinity. 

The Bangor Theological Seminary 
is one of the notable institutions of 
New England. In 1810 “The So- 
ciety for Promoting Theological Edu- 
cation” was formed in Portland. In 
1814 a charter was secured under the 
name of the Maine Charity School. 
Under this charter a theological sem- 
inary was opened in Hampden on the 
Penobscot in 1816; but three years 
later it was removed to Bangor, where 
an eligible site was provided on ele- 
vated land overlooking the city. The 
first building erected was the chapel. 
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Later this was burned. The present 
chapel was built in 1859; and at dif- 
ferent times the other edifices were 
constructed. During the past season 
an important addition was made in 
the erection of a fine gymnasium. 
Connected with the Seminary at dif- 
ferent times have been many of the 
most eminent Congregational divines 
in New England. The late Rev. 
Enoch Pond, )). D., became asso- 
ciated with the Seminary in 1832, and 
was for long years its president, his 
connection with the institution last- 
ing nearly halfa century. The gradu- 
ates have gone to all parts of the 
globe, many of them attaining emi- 
nence in their profession. The Sem- 
inary is in a flourishing condition 
to-day, with a large body of students 
and a faculty notable for its ability. 

The First Congregational Church 
is the pioneer religious society of 
Bangor, having been organized in 
1811. The handsome brick church of 
this society occupies a commanding 
site; it was erected in 1831, but has 
undergone many improvements. 
The Hammond Street Congrega- 
tional Church was organized in 1833; 
the Central Congregational Church 
in 1847, its present house of worship 
being erected in 1853. The Inde- 
pendent Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) lost its church by fire in 1851, 
and erected its present handsome 
structure, dedicated in 1853. The 
First Baptist Church was organized 
in 1828, its church being dedicated the 
next year and a commodious chapel 
built at a later date. The Second 


Baptist Church was organized in 1845; 
the Free Baptist Church in 1836; the 
First Methodist Church in 1827; the 
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Union Street Methodist Church in 
1847; the Universalist Church in 
1841. The two Catholic churches 
are large and imposing edifices, the 
corner stone of St. John’s having been 
laid in 1855 and that of St. Mary’s in 
1872. St. John’s Episcopal Church 
is a handsome edifice; and there are 
other houses of worship in the city 
and its suburbs. Bangor’s clergy 
have always held a high place in their 
respective denominations, many of 
them being favorably known through- 
New England. Conspicuous 
among these is the Rev. Geo. W. 
Field, D. D., who came from Boston 
in 1863 and for nearly three decades 
was pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, his brilliant pulpit 
utterances attracting wide attention. 
A few years ago he retired from ac- 
tive preaching on account of advanc- 
ing years; but he is still vigorous in 
mind and body, and on April 1 
is to deliver an historical address at 
the semicentennial of the Central 
Church. Through the efforts of Dr. 
Field the people of Bangor have for 
many years enjoyed lecture courses of 
rare excellence. 

The most eminent citizen whom 
Bangor has had in all the years of her 
history was Hon. Hannibal Hamlin. 
Every Bangorian takes a just pride in 
his eventful career. Reared amid the 
hills of Oxford County, he studied 
law with Messrs. Fessenden and 
Deblois at Portland, and thence re- 
moved to the Penobscot Valley, estab- 
lishing himself in the adjoining town 
of Hampden and later taking up his 
residence in Bangor. For five terms 
he served in the Maine legislature, 
three of these years being Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, being 
first elected to that responsible posi- 
tion when only 27 years of age. 
Later he went to Congress, serving in 
the House of Representatives two 
terms and in the Senate for a long 
period of years. He was elected Vice- 
President of the United States on the 
ticket with Abraham Lincoln, and 
was the companion of the martyr 


out 
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President during the trying days of 
the Rebellion. He also held the 
positions of Governor of Maine and 
Collector of Customs of the port of 
Boston; and his official career closed 
with his term as Minister to Spain. 
He was a devoted lover of his adopted 
city, and his closing years were peace- 
fully passed at his comfortable home 
on Fifth Street. Fitting indeed it 
was that his end should occur on 
July 4, the anniversary of the birth of 
the country to the promotion of 
whose welfare he had labored so zeal- 
ously throughout his life. The biog- 
raphy of Mr. Hamlin, from the pens 
of his son and grandson, soon to be 
published, will be one of the most 
notable contributions to the political 
and historical literature of the cen- 
tury. 

Bangor is also the home of Hon. 
Charles A. Boutelle, who, in recent 
years, has achieved national reputa- 
tion in the halls of Congress. Con- 
gressman Boutelle was for many 


years editor of the Bangor Daily 
Whig, and his forcible editorial writ- 


ings attracted wide attention. In 
1882 he was elected to Congress from 
this district and has continued in the 
House of Representatives down to 
the present, being one of the most 
brilliant and conspicuous of Maine’s 
‘Big Four” in the popular branch of 
the nation’s legislature. During the 
war he served with distinction in the 
navy, and he is at present chairman 
of the Naval Committee of the House. 

Bangor’s unique position among 
New England cities was never more 
graphically portrayed than by Hon. 
John A. Peters, formerly a member 
of Congress and now for years the 
honored Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Maine, in his bril- 
liant address at Bangor’s Centennial. 
This brief survey of the city’s life can 
be closed no better than in his words: 

“A town has a character as much as an 
individual, and becomes known by it at 
home and abroad. I never knew a decent 
person who did not enjoy the atmosphere, 


so to speak, made of the social, moral and 
business qualities of this city. Bangor has 
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a character peculiarly her own. While it 
may be difficult to analyze or describe it, 
there are certain rather distinguishing 
characteristics which she may well claim 
to possess. She is distinguished for her 
correct tone of society. Bangor is demo- 
cratic in the better and purest sense of that 
term. She is distinguished for her inde- 
pendence, for she speaks and acts for her- 
self; for her generosity and benevolence, 
for in no cause did she ever fail freely to 
contribute. Bangor bears a high palm for 
courage, patriotism and pluck. The sons 
of Bangor and the Penobscot Valley were 
among the very first to volunteer their lives 
to crush out rebellion. Our city has always 
been distinguished for her remarkable 





AN EASTER ANTHEM. 


unity of sentiment and action. She is 
rarely much divided in any good cause 
which affects the well being of her citizens. 
There are fewer old fogies here than any- 
where else. The old men are younger, the 
young men older, than in other places. 
Bangor has always been distinguished for 
the energy of her inhabitants. Her busi- 
ness men have pushed her products over 
the earth and seas. She has sent her popu- 
lation almost everywhere. You may meet 
a person from the most distant state or the 
farthest territory—if he knows you are from 
‘down East’ he inquires about Bangor; not 
so much about Maine as the best-known 
place in the state of Maine—to him— 
Bangor.” 
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EASTER ANTHEM. 


By Minna [rving. 


H, I heard an Easter anthem, 
() And its music was not rolled 
From the throats of vested singers 
Nor the organ-pipes of gold. 
Cushioned pew nor painted window 
Nor the lilied font were there; 
But it touched my heart to weeping, 
And it stirred my soul to prayer. 


It was in a narrow garden, 
At the dawn of Easter Day, 
Where the flowers were slowly lifting 
From their graves the frozen clay; 
And a little bird that tilted 
In the branches to and fro 
Sang it o’er the earth arisen 
From its sepulchre of snow. 








THE GLORY OF HIS SHAME. 


By Andrew 


HE Sunday afternoon 
had come when the 
term of Convict 317 
was to expire, not by 
the decree of the 
= court, but by his own 
decision. Convict 317 was sentenced 
for life. On this Sunday afternoon 
he had determined to hang himself. 
In the prison books he was entered 
as “George Smith”; but his fellow 
prisoners called him Mister Square- 
jaws, a name which the guards had 
adopted in the easy way in which the 
guards of this ramshackle Southern 
penitentiary fraternized with their 
charges, as the residents of a tramp’s 
shack are familiar with the curs which 
hang about. 
What Mister Square-jaws had de- 


termined was likely to come to pass. 
It was the middle of the afternoon, 


and summer. The heat was intense. 
The hundreds of men locked in their 
old-fashioned cells swore and gasped 
and longed for the guards to unlock 
the door and march them to the “feed 
shed” for Sunday school. Every Sun- 
day afternoon, a few good women, a 
few romantic girls and half a dozen 
men who, not having lived behind the 
bars themselves, believed the one 
thing needful to a convict’s perfect 
happiness was religion, gathered in 
the long stone building and held a 
Sunday school. The wretched morale 
of the penitentiary had recently stirred 
up legislative talk, so the warden 
surlily tolerated the school as a sop to 
public opinion. He himself remarked 
scornfully to Major Talliaferro, the 
superintendent of the school: “Yer 
might better fool away yer time with 
my hounds than with this gang 0’ 
thugs; the hounds is cleaner.” 
Those of the convicts who wished it 
were marched to the shed each Sun- 
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day afternoon. Most of them wel- 
comed it, but not from religious mo- 
tives. Some few cried out for God 
from the ache of their sore hearts. 
Others liked to be taught by the 
sympathetic girls,—for there are 
cavaliers in every prison. More of 
the convicts craftily traded upon their 
teachers’ sympathy to smuggle out 
notes, to obtain sums for gambling in 
the yard during the coming week, or 
for more substantial favors when they 
were released. There was a lot of 
such coddling going on in this odd 
Sunday school. Most of the convicts 
came, however, because any change 
in their lives of monotonous torment 
was a thing to be eagerly seized. 
Mister Square-jaws was in this class. 

The striking miners had driven 
hundreds of striped-clothed workmen 
back to the old penitentiary, now 
crowded to a far greater suffering 
than even its ordinary unsanitary, 
unsavory, ill-kept condition entailed. 
They had talked about a new peni- 
tentiary before the war, and were 
still talking about it. Shortly before 
the rioting miners had played havoc 
with the unholy convict lease system, 
the harness and the wagon shops in 
the prison yard had been burned. 
The rustic legislators on the hill were 
not going to spoil their boasts of 
lower taxes to their farmer constitu- 
ency by voting appropriations for 
“them niggers and white trash in the 
pen.” So between the miners in the 
county and the legislators from the 
county the convicts were punished 
beyond their sentences by being de- 
prived of the blessed privilege of 
labor. 

To have kept them in their tiny 
cells day and night during the awful 
heat of a Southern summer would 
have been to repeat the history of the 
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Black Hole of Calcutta. So they 
were herded in the yard, practically 
unrestrained, save for the rifles of the 
guards, the massive walls and the 
careless harshness of the wardens, 
who with stout canes and surly dogs 
lounged and cuffed and cursed the 
day away among the convicts. Im- 
morality of all sorts was unrestrained. 
Young boys were forced into associa- 
tion with hardened criminals; vice 
found a fertile breeding-ground; 
guards gambled with those convicts 
who had money; the convicts gam- 
bled among themselves, sometimes 
for their socks, the only thing which 
the poor fellows could spare of their 
filthy clothing. Unwashed, suffocat- 
ing in vermin-infected cells, swearing 
and sworn at, amid vice and idleness, 
with self-respect crushed, stolid in 
despair, vengeful in hate,—these 


were the associates Mister Square- 
jaws had chosen to leave by the only 
way open to him. 

Mister Square-jaws was a mystery. 
Roth the guards and the convicts sus- 


pected his superiority to themselves, 
and hated him accordingly. He was 
a young man and might be expected 
to crave comradeship. He grimly 
held himself aloof from all. He was 
handsome, with his six straight feet 
of height, his broad shoulders, his 
fair hair and beard and his blue eyes. 
In Sunday school he had chosen to be 
of old Mrs. Gerry’s class. The 
guards looked upon his quiet con- 
tempt of them as insolence, and used 
him with harsh disfavor. Though he 
said not a word to his companions in 
the yard, they cursed him volubly, 
perceiving he still felt himself a gen- 
tleman. He _ preferred sweltering 
silence to a pen of men offensive with 
the familiarity of assured ill or des- 
perately clinging to the strong with 
the despair of broken hearts. He 
nade friends only with the blood- 
hounds which growled at the other 
men in stripes and cringed before the 
canes of the guards. 

During the three months that 
George Smith had been Convict 317, 


OF 


HIS SHAME. 


or for that matter had been George 
Smith, the warden had vowed a dozen 
times that he would “break his high 
mightiness.” But only once had the 
many indignities put upon him led 
Convict 317 into overt rebellion. 
When he had first come to the peni- 
tentiary, the warden, big and coarse 
and strong, had bullied him to the 
point of striking him in the face with 
a cane., He would certainly have 
killed the big warden had not guards 
been at hand to club him into insensi- 
bility. The warden was in bed a 
couple of days. “I fixed him for yer 
all right,” said Jim Williams, the dep- 
uty, telling the warden about it the day 
that battered worthy resumed his pipe 
in the dingy office. “Me and Bill 
Hayes heated the poker in this yere 
stove and nigh burned the legs offen 
him. He never let out a yip—only 
set those square jaws of his’n squarer 
*‘n ever. But it’s made him powerful 
quiet since then.” 

“War he ironed?” 
warden. 

“You bet he war,” grinned the 
deputy. 

“Wal, you air plumb cowards,” said 
the warden with unexpected severity. 
“T hit him in a squar fight. See yer 
keep yer mouth shet about that hot 
poker.” 

After that, though the warden let 
No. 317 alone, Jim Williams saw to 
keeping his life sufficiently harsh. 
Yet never had the man ceased to keep 
his shoulders braced squarely back. 
Never did the defiant light leave his 
blue eyes nor the hard lines his face. 
Standing this summer afternoon in his 
stifling cell, with a rope of braided 
blue ribbon in his hand, he was still 
unbroken. He even smiled as he 
raised the gay rope to his lips. All 
night long he had lain on the floor of 
his cell with his face to the crack be- 
neath the thick wooden door. It was 
the way the dwellers in this inferno 
dodged stifling. There was a small 
grating in the top of the door; but no 
man can sleep every night standing 
up—so the convicts stretched them- 


asked the 
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selves on the floor with their mouths 
close to the crack beneath the door. 
In this position No. 317 had thought 
the whole night through. He 
thought of how his mother had died 
so many years ago in his beautiful 
English home, and of how he had 
grown up unkissed. He thought of 
his many quarrels with Sir Charles, 
his father. 

“He insulted me a dozen times 
before I was fifteen,” muttered Con- 
vict 317; “and yet—he made me 
proud of the old name.” 

He thought of athletic triumphs at 
Oxford and the foolish liaison in 
London, which had caused such a 
wrathful outbreak from Sir Charles. 
“Very well, sir,” he had said dog- 
gedly to his father, “if you do not like 
her as my mistress, we shall see how 
she pleases you as my wife.” So he 
had married the notorious woman, 
and had settled on her most of the 
fortune he had inherited from his 


mother, on condition that she leave 
him for good. 


Then he had sailed 
to the States. Somehow his life had 
gone wrong, wrong, wrong. In a 
bitter, angry mood he had wandered 
into a Southern city, a stranger. 

Flow could it be so hot and yet so 
dark, he wondered, as he lay on the 
cell floor panting. He groped for 
the rope of satin ribbons and rubbed 
it against his face. To him it was 
softer than the cheek of a woman. 
Ilis thoughts went back once more. 
He was again in the gambling house, 
winning large sums of money, a 
stranger to all. The sledges of the 
police crashed at the door, and in 
they came. One of them, with his 
revolver drawn, had seized him vio- 
lently by the collar, and had thrown 
him from his chair to the floor. 
Again he felt the same terrible anger 
making red the blackness before his 
eyes, making a choking in his throat, 
as it had done when he had grappled 
with the officer and had shot him with 
the officer’s own revolver,—shot him 
four times. 

“The man struck me,” was all the 
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made when he was 
The district attorney was a 
gentleman who discriminated. He 
visited George Smith privately. 
“Look here, sah,” he said, “I don’t 
want to get your neck stretched. 
Suppose you retain Jedge Banks or 
some other right good lawyer with a 
reputation, and have him show the 
co’t as how you are a gentleman and 
was much provoked, sah. No doubt 
you can bring family inflooence to 
bear. I reckon your name spells dif- 
ferent from Smith, don’t she? I 
know a gentleman when I see him, — 
and I don’t have to press this case for 
a reputation, anyhow.” 

George Smith curtly thanked the 
district attorney, and said he believed 
he would not bother his family or 
Judge Banks. He got a life sentence 

and took it gamily. Lying there 
on his cell floor in the darkness, with 
a streak of light slashing his face, he 
moaned now in bitterness of heart. 
For he understood now, what the dis- 
trict attorney had meant when he had 
said, “’Fore Gawd, I’d rather hear my 
son sentenced to be hanged than to 
hear him get six months in our pen.” 

Impatient at the utterance of his 
own despair, he scrambled up. The 
black heat seemed a burden under 
which he could scarcely straighten 
his shoulders, broad though they 
were. The barred patch of light 
which streamed under the cell door 
from the lamp in the corridor showed 
a face rigid and awful. Turning, he 
stretched out his hand to where the 
narrow plank that served for his bed 
was cleated to the stones. When he 
felt a second plank fastened above it, 
he said slowly: “Yes, that settles it.” 

That very afternoon he _ had 
watched them put in this second nar- 
row bunk and had heard Deputy Wil- 
liams say with a chuckle: “We 
thought yer might be lonely, Mister 
Square-jaws, an’ we air going to turn 
ole Bud Hill in with yer.” 

If the deputy had only known, his 
revenge was accomplished. Bud Hill 
was a villainous old negro, shunned 


deiense he had 
arrested. 
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even in the prison yard for his evil 
passions, his vile tongue, and his filthy 
person. Even the prison doctor 
would not let Bud Hill into the hos- 
pital, though the old rascal was 
nearly helpless with a loathsome 
disease. 

“Ole Bud Hill in with yer!” The 
sturdy young Englishman, with all 
his national love of cleanliness, 
shrank with unspeakable horror as 
he thought of the close personal con- 
tact and the intimate association with 
Bud Hill in a torrid eight-foot cell, 
day after day, year after year, till the 
slow progress of the disease should 
have eaten the life out of the old 
fellow. The negro’s repulsive face 
seemed to leer at him through the 
dark from out the new bunk. He re- 
treated, with his back against the 
stones, and groped nervously till his 
hand again reached the rope of silken 
ribbons,—ribbons given him by the 
dainty Miss Baskerville. She had 
taken his Sunday school class during 
old Mrs. Gerry’s absence. She had 
asked him so sweetly if she could not 
bring him something “to brighten his 
room,” carefully avoiding the harsher 
word “cell,” that he had found a sar- 
donic smile creeping over his face 
when he had asked for some wide 
ribbon,—thinking to braid it into a 
rope for a grim decorative purpose. 
When his frantic fumbling had found 
his silken noose in the darkness, he 
grew still once more. So the dawn 
found him in his old position, as it 
found other poor convicts, flat on the 
floor, with his mouth to the crack 
under the door. 

Now the old bell in the prison 
tower began to jangle in the midst of 
that Sunday sultriness. The guards 
were unlocking the cell doors. It 
was time for Sunday school. “After 
Sunday school!” whispered Mister 
Square-jaws. He smiled when he 
took his place in the long, close-step- 
ping line. 

“Yer’ll be ready ter entertain yer 
boarder ter-night, I reckon,” sneered 
Deputy Williams as he passed him. 


OF 
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“I can make room for him, | fancy,” 
replied the fair-haired convict cheer- 
fully. 

They marched down the yard to 
the “feed shed.” A group of teachers 
and visitors stood by the door of “the 
office” and watched them cross the 
yard. The feed shed was a long, 
narrow building of stone. It was 
whitewashed within and _ without. 
There its cleanliness stopped, as if the 
officials had wearied of their un- 
wonted endeavor. The floor was of 
black earth tramped hard by years of 
listless feet. The shed was filled with 
a double row of heavy benches rude 
in workmanship, greasy and worn. 
They stood insecurely on the floor, 
which slanted steeply with the natural 
cant of the prison yard. The win- 
dows were so thick with dirt that the 
light was dim, though the windows 
were many. A rickety platform was 
propped up in a little clearing among 
the benches, midway in the shed. 
The sole adornment of the walls was 
a cheap print of the Virgin. Under- 
neath the print hung a motto in 
straggling red letters, which pro- 
claimed: 


“Prison would a palace be, 
Did Jesus dwell with thee.” 


It took some time for the strange 
Sunday school to assemble, there be- 


ing several hundred members. On 
the right of the platform the negro 
prisoners crowded, for the most part 
good-humored. On the left, up the 
hill, the benches were filled with white 
faces, sullen and stolid or sad and 
despairing. A dozen teachers and a 
few visitors gathered on the benches 
around the platform whereon Major 
Talliaferro, old and pompous and 
still wearing the stock and the frock 
coat of “‘befo’ the wah” gentlemen, 
stood to open the exercises in the 
same good-natured bullying way in 
which he used to talk to his slaves. 
Then the teachers fluttered to their 
classes, a few colored men and women 
walking down the incline to the 
negroes, while the white ladies scat- 
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tered up the hill to blend with the 
mass of stripes worn by white men. 
No. 317 roused himself from his 
thoughts to find Miss Baskerville 
standing by the bench on the end of 
which he sat. With instinctive 
courtesy he rose to let her pass in. 
For the first time it struck him that 
she was remarkably beautiful—in a 
way which he mentally called “thor- 
oughbred.” She had the poise of a 
society girl, with beauty of character. 
“Good evening, Mr. Smith,” she 
said cordially. He bowed as calmly 
and as easily as if he were again Sir 
Charles’s eldest son and at Oxford. 
At any other time the bitter conscious- 
ness of his ragged striped shirt and 
his baggy striped trousers which 
failed some inches of reaching the 
tops of his prison brogans—all em- 
blems of his shame—would have 
made him rigid. But in some 


strange way he felt as if that which 
was to happen after Sunday school 
had already set him free, and in quiet 
self-possession he lost all sense of 


shame. 

“You come in too, Ted,” said Miss 
Baskerville, stretching out her hand 
with a look and a gesture so tender 
that No. 317 turned with quick sur- 
prise. A young man, carrying a 
Bible and a lesson help, stood in the 
earthen aisle. He was a slender yet 
athletic young fellow, dressed in a 
clear-cut way that No. 317 recognized 
at once as the work of a tailor who 
knew more than any who hung their 
signs in any city round about. His 
face was grave and strong, and there 
was a certain alertness, quiet, and self- 
possession about him which spoke of 
having seen much in many places. 

“All right,” said the stranger, 
smiling back at Miss Baskerville. 
As he moved into the space between 
the benches, he nodded and _ said 
cheerfully, “How are you, fellows?” 
He looked straight into Mister 
Square-jaws’ eyes; and he, serene in 
the knowledge of the silken rope, 
allowed himself to feel the glow of 
comradeship with a gentleman once 
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more. A young convict with slick 
black hair, an oily skin and an ogle, 
gallantly spread a newspaper on the 
greasy bench. Miss Baskerville sat 
down with a “Thank you” which had 
a touch of haughtiness in it. 

The lesson was the story of the 
Prodigal Son. No. 317 listened 
dreamily for a while. His spirit was 
absolutely at rest. Though he paid 
but little attention to the words, he 
liked to hear the soft flow of her 
voice. “Think of the tender kind- 
ness of your Heavenly Father, who 
will forgive all your sins if you will 
only bow down in repentance,” she 
said. He woke from his dream to 
harshness. “Think of leaving the 
husks of this world and returning to 
the ease and plenty of your Father’s 
love, more tender, more compassion- 
ate than even the love of your earthly 
father.” She was looking involun- 
tarily at No. 317. “ ‘Like as a father 
pitieth his children. Who of you 
does not remember the loving kind- 
ness of your earthly father?” she 
asked. No. 317 smiled grimly. 
“Who of you does not yearn to return 
to his father’s house and say, ‘Father, 
I have sinned; make me as one of thy 
hired servants’—and so find ease and 
plenty once more?” She was looking 
at Convict 317 when she paused. 

“Ease and plenty got in that way 
would cost too much,” he answered 
curtly. “They are not necessities of 
life, anyhow.” 

The bitterness was coming back to 
him. Miss Baskerville’s face became 
troubled. Intuitively she knew she 
had struck the wrong note—and yet 
she wanted to help him so much! 
With a little gesture of uncertainty, 
she turned to the young man at her 
side. She saw in his grave eyes the 
indorsement of the fiercer protest of 
the convict. 

“Tf you cannot find peace in think- 
ing of your own father’s home,” she 
began again pleadingly, “think of the 
mansions above prepared for you by 
your Heavenly Father, who watches 
over you with such infinite ten- 
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derness and wisdom.” Again she 
paused,—and again Mister Square- 
jaws spoke from the bitterness of his 
heart: 

“If He has guided me with infinite 
wisdom, why do I wear this?” He 
spoke with quiet intensity, as he held 
out one ragged sleeve in which the 
black and white stripes were blended 
by dirt. Once more the troubled girl 
turned toward the young man beside 
her; but he was looking gravely at 
the convict’s set face. 

“He spared not his only begotten 
Son for you that you might have 
eternal life,” she faltered, saying the 
best thing that she knew how to say, 
while the tears stood in her big gray 
eyes. But the convict only said with 
increased bitterness: “He may have 
murdered his Son for strangers, but I 
am Convict 317 all the same.” 

“Come, come, everyvody!” shouted 
the old Major in his jerky way, hop- 
ping up on the platform and tapping 
a bell frantically. With a few words 
of parting the teachers left their 
classes and made their way to the 
seats about the Major. Miss Basker- 
ville hurried away without a word, for 
she could not keep the trembling out 
of her voice. “Now, boys,” shouted 
the Major, waving his hand toward 
the white convicts, “you keep quiet 
while the niggers sing ‘Swing low, 
sweet chariot’ for some Yankee vis- 
itors we’ve got here this evening.” 
There was a broad display of ivories 
and a shuffling of feet among the 
colored prisoners down the _ hill. 
“Pete, you black rascal,” shouted the 
Major, “jump out hyar and lead the 
boys.” A grinning,  gray-haired 
negro came hulking forward with a 
plantation gait. There was a low 
murmur, like wind rising in a forest; 
then a rhythmical chant arose, swell- 
ing with a melodious chorus, to which 
the Major kept time with waving 
hand. 

“Now, boys,” he began _ briskly 
when Pete had slouched back to a 
seat, “I reckon you’ve all paid atten- 
tion to the lesson. It ought to 


touch yer right smartly. Now we've 
got some visitors to talk to yer. Mrs. 
Winston of Boston is the president of 
a something or other, and she'll say 
something good, I reckon. Let me 
help yer right up hyar, madam,” and 
Mrs. Winston was helped up and for 
ten minutes gushed over “you poor 
dear men,” till the prisoners felt like 
martyrs. Then the Major stood up 
again and said in his jerky way: 

“T’ve been right proud ter meet this 
evening Mr. Edward Ring, a brilliant 
young journalist from the staff of one 
of the great New York papers, who 
has traveled nigh all over the world, I 
reckon, and who has seen a heap of 
life none of us ever will see. He said 
afore Sunday school that he didn’t 
feel like speechifying; but perhaps 
the gentleman has changed his mind 
—and I’d be proud ter surrender the 
platform ter him.” He turned toward 
the young man who was sitting beside 
Miss Baskerville. 

“Yes,” said the young fellow 
quietly, “I’ve changed my mind.” 
He stepped quickly on to the plat- 
form, then turned and looked over 
the mass of stripes to where No. 317 
was sitting. No. 317, the old turbu- 
lent spirit rending him, threw back his 
head defiantly. The two young men 
looked straight into each other’s eyes. 

“Men,” said Ring with quiet ear- 
nestness, “law rules everywhere, in 
nature and in society. The way of 
the transgressor is hard, and ought to 
be. Through the world at large, jus- 
tice is just. It may be that some of 
you are innocent men. If so, the 
thought of it is the preservation of 
your self-respect, and self-respect is 
the annulment of your punishment. 
But I am talking for the most part to 
men who have done wrong and de- 
serve punishment.” Faces scowled 
at him. “But, my friends, from the 
depth of my heart I want to help you, 
—not by weak pity, not by condemn- 
ing justice, not by fake promises, not 
even by holding out prospects of 
happiness in a life hereafter. You 
need real strength now,—need it 
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more than any set of men I have ever 
looked in the face. Your way must 
ever be hard, I fear. Some of you 
will eventually be given a suit of 
clothes and a railroad ticket with 
your freedom. But your way will 
still be hard, for the world will be slow 
to regard you save as convicts. You 
must struggle, struggle, struggle— 
and you must indeed be good soldiers 
to endure the hardness. Others of 
you must wear your life out in stripes. 
You will need strength most of all,— 
strength to live this life.” 

All his surroundings slipped away 
from No. 317. Every fibre in him 
quivered with the force with which 
he faced the young man on the plat- 
form. “Yes, oh, yes,” he whispered. 

“I preach you a hard doctrine, but 
an honest doctrine of strength,” said 
Ring. His own face had become 
grim; his own jaws were square. “I 
preach you the joy of battle. I 
preach you the honest gospel of expi- 
ation. Is there not some man here 
who feels honest exaltation in the ac- 
knowledgment of justice, in the possi- 
bility of retrieving a bad, mistaken 
past by the patient endurance of that 
which is deserved? Don’t whimper, 
men—that is what I say to you; 
don’t cringe; brace your shoulders; 
shut your teeth; clench your hands; 
pay your debt. So shall you be a 
man; so self-respect shall return to 
you; so you shall be free, even 
though in prison. There was a time 
when strong men of old sought peace 
from the memory of their sins by 
punishment, self-inflicted punishment, 
to which yours is light. Which of 
you is a St. Simon, chained for forty 
years to the top of a pillar, scorched 
by sun, frozen by frost, stricken by 
disease, eaten by maggots? What 
power put him there? It was the 
sense of justice inherent in every true 
man,—a desire to pay his debt. I 
tell you, men, the most important 
thing in the world to you is your own 
character—not what the world 
thinks your character to be, but what 
you know yourself to be. Know 
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yourself to be a true man at the bar 
of your own heart, and you may find 
peace. Fight out your just punish- 
ment, made endurable by the fierce 
knowledge that it is a just debt you 
are paying. So you shall prove your- 
self a man; so your character shall 
grow; so you shall have joy, the 
grand joy of battle, the joy of endur- 
ing blows bravely, the joy of striking 
hard at the terrible odds against you. 
If to others you are a convict, to 
yourself you shall be a man, one who 
has the right to hold his head 
erect. You have hurt society. Pay 
your debt to society. If you be of 
great heart, you will do more than 
bear suffering sullenly. You will give 
generous measure. You will bear 
others’ burdens. You will help men 
who are not so strong as yourself.” 
He paused a moment, and there was 
a silence which could be felt. Then 
he added quietly: “I have tried, men, 
to give you present help. You can, 
each one of you, be the grandest man 
of all the world by being the greatest 
warrior, though none save you may 
know it. Fight,—fight,—without 
thought of the future, and so be at 
peace in the present. The only way 
you can make a failure of any true 
man is to put him six feet under- 
ground. He who never stops fight- 
ing is a victor, though he die in a 
cell.” His eyes were shining with a 
deep light. “It’s so,—you know it’s 
so!” he cried, with a strange note of 
triumph in his voice. 

“Yes, yes!” whispered No. 317 
again. He drew a great breath; a 
war-drum was beating in his heart. 
He trembled, Ring stopped abruptly, 
and stepped down to where Miss 
Baskerville was sitting. She half 
shrank from him,—then, before them 
all, slipped her hand into his in timid 
awe. The old Major was bewildered. 
Some of the teachers pursed up their 
lips. 

“Look at Mr. Smith,” Miss Basker- 
ville whispered. The convict’s face 
was glorified. It was stern,—so 
stern; but its haggard look was gone; 
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its bitterness had disappeared; in its 
place, glory shone. 

The convicts were forming in line 
again when Ring stepped among 
them, holding out his hand to one 
of them. Convict 317 grasped it 
hard. “Thank you,” he said simply. 
Then he drew a bunch of braided 
blue ribbon from the breast of his 
shirt. “Let me give you this,” he 
said. 


“Thank you,” said Ring in turn, as 





quietly as if he had accepted a prof- 
fered cigar. 

That night Deputy Williams threw 
open the door to Mister Square-jaws’ 
cell. “Hyar’s yer boarder,” he 
sneered. 

Old Bud Hill began to curse with 
horrible vileness. He was nearly 
blind and could not see the narrow 
door. 

“Let me help you in, old man,” said 
No. 317 gently, holding out his hand. 





HE centennial of the inaugura- 
tion of John Adams as president 
of the United States revives 

many thoughts of that great patriot 
and statesman, the sturdiest and 
strongest of the champions of inde- 
pendence when independence needed 
champions. In the preceding pages 
the memorable friendship of Adams 
and Jefferson is warmly pictured; 
and the story will be read with special 
interest at this centennial time. Pe- 
culiarly independent and self-reliant 
as John Adams’s nature was, there 
are few men of the period of whom 
we think oftener in their relations 
with others. There is none whose 
domestic relations have been studied 
with more earnest and constant in- 
terest, or which are worthier of such 
interest. The letters of John Adams 
and his wife have been read by thou- 
sands who never read one of the great 
man’s speeches or essays or messages 
to Congress. His relations with Jef- 
ferson, their community and opposi- 
tion, the antagonisms and parallel- 
isms in their doctrines and purposes 
and efforts, the coincidences in their 
lives, were such as make the associa- 
tion indeed a most significant and 





notable 
sented again and again for the sake of 


one, worthy of being pre- 
its great lessons. We wish in this 
brief space to consider another of 
John Adams’s memorable relations, 
no less significant than that with Jef- 
ferson, and more influential, doubt- 
less, in determining his political 
career than any other—his relation 
with his great kinsman, Samuel 
Adams. 

The position of the two revolution- 
ists is in many respects unique in our 
history. We speak of Samuel Ad- 
ams as “the father of the Revolu- 
tion,” and the honor is properly his. 
Yet it is doubtful whether half the 
hearers of speeches on the early 
struggle—and one is tempted to add 





when the name of Adams is on the 
tongue, which Adams is meant. 
“Hancock and Adams” is often an 
ambiguous exclamation. 

Henry Adams of Braintree was the 
first American ancestor of the great 
Adams family. He brought with 
him from England eight sons, and he 
was the great-great-grandfather of 
John Adams and Samuel Adams. 
The eighth son of Henry Adams was 
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Joseph. The first son of this Joseph 
was Joseph, and the second was 
john; and this Joseph and John were 
the grandfathers respectively of the 
John and Samuel of history. Such 
was the family relationship of the 
two great patriots. Samuel Adams 
was thirteen years the senior, born in 
1722. He was the oldest and the 
greatest of the Boston revolutionary 
agitators. It was he who, at the 
town meeting at Faneuil Hall in 
i764, first spoke with the firm accents 
of independence for the men of Bos- 
ton. It was the next year that John 
Adams first took prominent part in 
the struggle which was assuming 
such proportions in Massachusetts. 
At the time of the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Assembly in Septem- 
ber, 1765, when Samuel Adams, in 
behalf of the town, prepared instruc- 
tions for the “Boston seat,” John 
Adams performed a similar service 
for the town of Braintree; and the 
two kinsmen put their heads together 
in the preparation of their work, as 
they did in so much work afterwards. 
John Adams was introduced into the 
larger public life by Samuel Adams, 
when, in December of the same year, 
he was employed by the town of 
Boston at the suggestion of the latter 
to serve on the committee to support 
the memorial for the opening of the 
courts—of which committee Samuel 
Adams was chairman. While in 
3oston at this time John Adams was 
taken by his elder kinsman to the 
famous political club in which most 
of the leading politicians of the town 
who were afterwards prominent in 
the Revolution met together for con- 
ference; and in his account of his 
visit in his diary we find his first 
important recorded impression of 
Samuel Adams: 

“Adams, I believe, has the most 
thorough understanding of liberty 
and her resources in the temper and 
character of the people, though not in 
the law and Constitution, as well as 
the most habitual radical love of it of 
any of them, as well as the most cor- 
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rect, genteel and artiul pen. He isa 
man of refined policy, steadfast integ- 
rity, exquisite humanity, genteel eru- 
dition, obliging, engaging manners, 
real as well as professed piety, and a 
universal good character, unless it 
should be admitted that he is too at- 
tentive to the public, and not enough 
so to himself and his family.” 

From the first there was an affec- 
tionate intimacy between the two 
men. The glimpses of Samuel Ad- 
ams in John Adams’s diary are very 
frequent. We read of a drive which 
they take together in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston on a beautiful June 
day about this time. They often 
called one another brother. “My 
brother, Samuel. Adams, says he 
never looked forward in his life,— 
never planned, laid a scheme, or 
formed a design of laying up any- 
thing for himself or others after him.” 
No words were warm enough for 
John Adams’s expression of his ad- 
miration for his great kinsman. Sam 
Adams, he said, was “born and tem- 
pered a wedge of steel to split the 
knot of lignum vitae that tied America 
to England.” One of the most 
graphic passages in his writings is 
that in which he describes the scene 
in the council chamber when Samuel 
Adams, representing the great as- 
sembly at the Old South Meeting 
House, appeared before Hutchinson 
to demand the removal of the regi- 
ments from the town, and suggests 
the scene as a fit subject for a his- 
torical painting. Much association 
with Samuel Adams had something 
to do perhaps with the development 
in John Adams of the “obstinacy” of 
which a few months after this we find 
Governor Hutchinson complaining. 
“The people about the country,” he 
writes, “have certainly altered their 
conduct, and in this town, if it were 
not for two or three. Adamses, we 
should do well enough. I don’t 
know how to account for the ob- 
stinacy of one [John Adams], who 
seemed to me, when he began life, to 
promise well. The other [Samuel 
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Adams] never appeared different 
from what he does at present, and, I 
fear, never will.” 

There is no more notable tribute to 
Samuel Adams as the father of the 
American Revolution than that of 
John Adams in a letter to a friend in 
1819. “Samuel Adams,” he says, “to 
my certain knowledge, from 1758 to 
1775, that is for seventeen years, 
made it his constant rule to watch the 
rise of every brilliant genius, to seek 
his acquaintance, to court his friend- 
ship, to cultivate his natural feelings 
in favor of his native country, to 
warn him against the hostile designs 
of Great Britain, and to fix his affec- 
tions and reflections on the side of 
his native country. I could enumer- 
ate a list, but I will confine myself to 
a few: John Hancock, afterwards 
President of the Congress and Gov- 
crnor of the state; Dr. Joseph War- 
ren, afterwards Major-General of the 
militia of Massachusetts, and the 
martyr of Bunker's Hill; Benjamin 
Church, the poet and the orator, once 
a pretended if not a real patriot, but 
afterwards a monument of the frailty 
of human nature; Josiah Quincy, the 
Boston Cicero, the great orator in 
the body meetings, the author of the 
Observations on the Boston Port Bill 
and of many publications in the news- 
papers.” To this list, as Samuel 
Adams’s biographer observes, John 
Adams might with propriety have 
added his own name. A _ London 
journal of the time of the Revolution 
describes John Adams as “the crea- 
ture and kinsman of Samuel Adams, 
the Cromwell of New England, to 
whose intriguing arts the Declaration 
of Independence is in a great meas- 
ure to be attributed.” 

The two men were appointed to- 
gether upon the Committee of Safety 
in 1774, the other members of the 
Committee being Thomas Cushing, 
John MHancock, William Phillips, 
Joseph Warren, and Josiah Quincy. 
The two were closely associated in 
the Continental Congress, their 
names standing together as signers of 


‘deliver you this letter. 
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the Declaration of 
and during John Adams’s long 
diplomatic residence in Europe their 
correspondence was intimate and im- 
portant. A word worth noticing is 
that in a letter from John Adams at 
The Hague, in which he speaks of an 
invitation just received to sup with 
the Prince and Princess of Orange: 
“All this is right. The Sons of Lib- 
erty have the best right of any people 
under heaven to dine and sup with 
this family. I wish you could be oi 
the party. I always think of you 
when I see any of the portraits of the 
family. William the First looks 
much like you.” The word is the 
more noteworthy as it is not the only 
recognition of the likeness between 
the great Dutch Washington and 
“the last of the Puritans.” A letter 
of rare personal interest is that 
which John Adams, upon receiving 
his appointment to England, wrote 
from France to his kinsman and sent 
by his son, John Quincy Adams, now 
returning home. 

“The child whom you used to lead 
out into the Common,” writes the 
father, “to see with detestation the 
British troops, and with pleasure the 
Boston militia, will have the honor to 
He has since 
seen the troops of most nations in 
Europe, without any ambition, I 
hope, of becoming a military man. 
He thinks of the bar and peace and 
civil life, and I hope will follow them 
with less interruption than his father 
could. If you have in Boston a 
virtuous club, such as we used to de- 
light and improve ourselves in, they 
will inspire him with such sentiments 
as a young American ought to enter- 
tain, and give him less occasion for 
lighter company. I think it no small 
proof of his discretion, that he 
choeses to go to New England rather 
than to Old. You and I know that it 


Independence; 


will probably be more for his honor 
and his happiness in the result, but 
young gentlemen of eighteen do not 
always see through the same medium 
with old ones of fifty.” 
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“The child,” says Samuel Adams in 
reply, “whom I led by the hand, with 
a particular design, | find is now 
become a _ promising youth. He 
brought me one of your letters. God 
bless the lad! If I was instrumental 
at that time in enkindling the sparks 
of patriotism in his tender heart, it 
will add to my consolation in the 
latest hour.” 

With the development of conflict- 
ing political principles and of parties 
which ensued upon our birth as a dis- 
tinct nation, the two great Adamses, 
who had stood shoulder to shoulder 
through all the struggle for inde- 
pendence, found themselves gravitat- 
ing apart and at times sharply op- 
posed to each other—as in the case 
of John Adams and_ Jefferson,— 
though never with any sacrifice of 
personal esteem and personal affec- 
tion. At the time of the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, Samuel 
Adams, although when the test came 
he was a power in the securing of its 
ratification by Massachusetts, was of 
those who feared that some of its 
cardinal features threatened those 
local responsibilities and rights for 
which he was always so jealous. It 
is right to think of Samuel Adams 
and Jetferson together as the fathers 
of the Democratic party, or “Repub- 
lican,” as it was called at the begin- 
ning. They stood side by side 
through the antagonisms and _ieal- 
ousies of the last decade of the cen- 
tury, which ended in the inauguration 
of Jefferson in 1801. In the month 
of his inauguration Jefferson wrote 
to Samuel Adams from Washington: 
“In meditating the matter of my in- 
augural address I often asked myself, 
Is this exactly in the spirit of the 
patriarch Samuel Adams? Will he 
approve it? I have felt a great deal 
for our country in the times we have 
seen, but individually for no one so 
much as yourself. When I have been 
told that you were avoided, insulted, 
frowned on, I could but ejaculate, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’ I confess I felt an 
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indignation for you which for myself 
I have been able under every trial to 
keep entirely passive. However, the 
storm is over, and we are in port.... 
How much I lament that time has de- 
prived me of your aid. It would 
have been a day of glory which 
should have called you to the first 
office of the administration.” It 
should be remembered that in the 
vote of the electoral college for presi- 
dent at the time of the election of 
John Adams, Samuel Adams was 
honored by Virginia with fifteen of 
her votes, ranking next to her own 
Jefferson, and ranking fifth in the 
whole list of candidates. The honor 
was probably due to the direct influ- 
ence of Jefferson or his friends. 

It was in the vear following Jeffer- 
son’s inauguration that there were 
published in Boston “Four Letters: 
Being an Interesting Correspondence 
between those Eminently Distin- 
guished Characters, John Adams, 
late President of the United States, 
and Samuel Adams, late Governor of 
Massachusetts, on the Important 
Subject of Government.” The letters 
had been written twelve years before, 
in 1790, when the whole world was 
excited over the French Revolution, 
and when that more aristocratic stage 
in John Adams’s political thinking 
was beginning, in which Jefferson 
and he drew apart, to come together 
by and by in the noble and beautiful 
manner depicted in the preceding 
pages. “What, my old friend, is this 
world about to become?” writes John 


Adams in the first of these letters. 
“Ts the millennium commencing? 


Are the kingdoms of it about to be 
governed by reason? Your Boston 
town meetings and our Harvard Col- 
lege have set the universe in motion. 
Everything will be pulled down. So 
much seems certain. But what will 
be built up? Are there any prin- 
ciples of political architecture? 
What are they?” The effort of the 
correspondence is to determine what 
they are. John Adams lays stress 
upon the function of “the natural and 
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actual aristocracy among mankind.” 
The existence and proper permanent 
influence of such an aristocracy he 
thinks cannot be denied. “You and 
I have seen four noble families rise up 
in Boston,—the Craftses, Gores, 
Daweses and Austins. These are as 
really a nobility in our town as the 
Howards, Somersets, Berties, etc., in 
England.” Samuel Adams appears 
as the firm, confident spokesman of 
the people and the believer in the 
miracles to be wrought by progres- 
sive education and enlightenment. 
“Where is this aristocracy found? 
Among men of all ranks and condi- 
tions. The cottager may beget a 
wise son; the noble, a fool.” 

These Letters on Government by 
John and Samuel Adams should be 
reprinted and read by the people. 
They would make a good Old South 
leaflet. John Adams presently had 
lessons in the superior political wis- 
dom of the Boston “aristocracy.” In 
the end he and Samuel Adams and 
Jefferson stood together. In the 
very years that he was writing the 
beautiful letters to Jefferson of which 
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we get a glimpse in the preceding 
pages, when Samuel Adams had been 
long years dead, we find him writing 
to William Tudor about his great 
kinsman. The letters of June 5, 
1817, and February 9, 1819, especially 
should be read. “You seem to wish 
me to write something to diminish 
the fame of Sam Adams.” Mr. Wil- 
liam Tudor had made that attempt 
more than once; but he got very little 
satisfaction out of honest John 
Adams. The more he asked him to 
curse Samuel Adams, the more the 
old man blessed him. “Who can 
even attempt to draw the outlines of 
the biography of Samuel Adams? 
Without the character of Samuel 
Adams the true history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution can never be written.” 
He was one of the “essential charac- 
ters. Great Britain knew it, though 
America does not.” John Adams 
closed his political life as he began it, 
the sincere and warm admirer of the 
great democrat, with whom his rela- 
tions were as memorable as those with 
Jefferson. It is pleasant to remem- 


ber them to-day. 
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